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atholie Library Association 


We stopped the presses on this issue 
to bring you the news that on November 
Ist a new Executive Secretary will be at 
the helm of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, and a new Editor will plan and over- 
see the destinies of the Catholic Library 
World. 


Father Vincent T. Mallon, M.M., librar- 
ian, Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Iili- 
nois, will succeed Mrs. Lynn in this joint 
role. You know him as the successful 
chairman of Catholic Book Week, 1953. 
Executive Council bespeaks for him the 
same generous cooperation and support 
that you have given Association affairs 
and its journal in the past. 


Father Mallon will continue as librarian 
of the Seminary, carrying on for the Asso- 
ciation in a supervisory capacity. This ap- 
pointment of part-time personnel for the 
Association marks a departure from re- 
cent CLA policy and is frankly experi- 
mental. The decision is necessitated by 
the lamentable fact that membership dues 
have not proved sufficient to cover an- 
nual expenses. And incidental revenue 
(Book Week, Conference, etc) is too un- 
certain to provide sound financing. 


Since Headquarters is traditionally lo- 
cated at the scene where the Executive 
Secretary holds forth, all communications 
of any kind should, after November 1, be 
addressed to Father Mallon at Maryknoll 
Seminary, Glen Ellyn, IIlinois. 


Helen L. Butler 
President 


CALENDAR OF SCHEDULED EVENTS 
1953 


October 24, New England Unit. Academy of the 
Assumption, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 2:30 p.m. 
October 30-31, Midwest Unit. Annual confer- 
ence, Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kansas. 
October 31, Western Pennsylvania Unit. Annual 
conference, St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 
November 7, Albany Unit. Fall meeting. 
November 7, Michigan Unit. Fall meeting. Our 
Lady of Mercy High School, Detroit. 
November 12, Richmond Unit. Annual meeting. 
November 14, Western New York Catholic Li- 
brarians Conference. Fall meeting. 
November 20, Greater Louisville Unit. 
meeting. 
November 23, 
meeting. 
November 27, Mid-South Regional Conference. 
Annual conference. Memphis. 


Fall 


Greater Cincinnati Unit. Fall 


(More on Page 72) 
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GUEST EDITOR 


With this issue we welcome another of our 
distinguished guest editors. Sister M. Immacula, 
OSF, librarian of the Archbishop Cushing Educa- 
tional Clinic, Boston, here presents a summary of 
modern practice in aid to the slow and handi- 
capped reader. This service is one we, as li- 
brarians, should offer to every child, in even the 
smallest school, and to every adult we serve. It 
is not an easy task but its rewards are adjusted, 
happy useful people, the products of skilled, per- 
sonalized teaching. 


AD MULTOS ANNOS 


We join with hundreds of friends of Brother 
J. Sylvester, FSC, to felicitate him on fifty years 
of service to God, to students and to the cause 
of Catholic libraries. Brother has taught in the 
mid-west province of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools and with the new school year began 
work as supervisor of students and library serv- 
ice at De La Salle Institute in Chicago's crowded 
near South Side. Over the years Brother has 
served as unit chairman and national chairman 
of Catholic Book Week, and as a constant source 
of inspiration in all Association affairs. His most 
recent achievement is the gathering of more than 
seventy new CLA members from the St. Louis 
unit area. This figure will be long out of date 
ere this is printed. He has given us an ex- 
ample of zeal and faith in Association purposes 
which may never be duplicated, but should in- 
spire us to emulation. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


March 1, 1952 
Cash on Hand 
Accounts Re- 

ceivable 
Accounts Payable 


$3,072.01 


365.00 
260.24 


Balance on 
and 


June 30, 1952 


Cash on Hand 
Accounts Re- 


$53.90 
ceivable 380.20 


Accounts Payable 508.97 


Balance on 
Hand 


June 30, 1953 
Cash on Hand 
Accounts Re- 
ceivable 
Accounts Payab!e 


7,290.49 


100.00 


Balance on 
Hand 7,390.49 


October 15, 1953 


Cash on Hand 
Accounts Receivable 
(October Ad- 
vertising ) 
Accounts Payable 
Typesetting, 


Handbook * 


11,914.75 
910.17 


227.54 
1,700.00 


Balance on 


Hand $10,897.33 


* Estimate 
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That They May Learn 


SISTER MARY JOSEPHINA, CSJ 


Reading and the problems of reading are definitely in the foreground today. Li- 
brarians are vitally concerned with the subject, and, as someone wrote recently, the 
“cornerstones of our profession, books and reading, are all too often lost sight of in 
the daily round of technicalities’. The National Conference in Columbus expressed 
a desire to learn more about the problem and asked us to invite specialists in the field 
to contribute to this issue of THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. We have ob- 
tained papers from several of these specialists. We are deeply grateful to them for 
the time and effort they have put into these excellent explanations of the problem, and 
especially, the intricate workings of the rather recent phenomenon in the educational 
system—the Reading Clinic. We hope and pray their efforts will be justified by the 
cooperation extended by members of our profession who can do so much toward the 
solution of the problem. SisTER MARY IMMACULA, OS.F. 


Sister M. Josephina, C.S.J., is Assistant 
Professor of Education, Boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill, Massachusetts. Sister has given 
us an excellent introduction to the subject. 


Every teacher today may rightly be called 
a teacher of reading, whether she be con- 
ducting a readiness program at the kinder- 
garten level or engaged in teaching the more 
refined reading skills at secondary and col- 
lege levels. Formerly, it was thought that 
the pupil mastered at the primary level all 
the techniques employed in the science of 
reading. Today's teachers realize that this 
ideal does not exist, and therefore, it is 
the duty and privilege of every teacher at 
every school level to carry out the great 
work of teaching the child to read. Pupils 
must be taught the various skills of reading 
at the specific developmental stages of their 
growth. Too often in the past, and in some 
instances even in the present, teachers pre- 
supposed that reading skills have been thor- 
oughly mastered once the pupil has learned 
to read, and consequently, the reading les- 
son was heard instead of taught. 


With the advent of excellent teaching aids, 
texts geared to the vocabulary and interest 
level of the pupil, and the newest audio- 
visual material appearing daily, teachers are 
better prepared to teach reading, and are ever 
conscious of the great privilege which is 
theirs in leading a pupil into the world of 
reading—"“learning to read” and “reading 
to learn.” Nevertheless, with all the splen- 
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did equipment found in the modern class- 
room, the presence of the retarded reader 
is the perennial scholastic problem. In a 
survey made of teachers’ needs, that of help 
in reading and of techniques to assist the 
slow reader stand high in the order of fre- 
quency. How often the classroom teacher 
voices her desire of securing help for the 
retarded or “slow” readers! The supervis- 
ing teacher and principal must ever be ready 
with immediate help for such requests. 
What are the causes of retardation, espe- 
cially among the young pupils? Betts has 
aptly called the middle grades—Grades 3 -6 
—"No Man's Land in Reading.” Countless 
monographs, books, and research studies have 
listed causes of reading retardation. These 
causes, however, do not fit every reading 
problem nor are they applicable in the case 
of a particular pupil. It is not fair to blame 
the teacher nor the school system. Too fre- 
quently this is done by harassed parents who 
do not wish to face the reality that their 
child is a slow learner; they are ever ready to 
point the finger of blame at the teacher. 
And, likewise, neither can the blame for 
reading retardation be posited at the door of 
the home. Often pupils from ideal homes 
are found in the category of the retarded 
reader. What then, is the cause of re- 


tardation? 

Retardation in any learning stems from 
sources which may be in part physical, emo- 
tional, social, or mental. 


Looking at re- 
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tardation in a holistic manner, it may con- 
sist of a constellation of factors, all con- 
tributing in greater or lesser degree to the 
total amount of retardation in the pupil. 
Of what is this constellation composed, and 
to what degree may the factors be meas- 
ured? This is a most difficult question to 
answer, as the factors comprising retarda- 
tion are most elusive and at times almost 
immeasurable. 


Having considered the term retardation, 
it is logical to ask, “Who is the retarded 
reader?” Is it the slow of mind? Is it the 
pupil who is shy? Is it the pupil who 
cannot read in an audience situation? 


Reading is the process of deriving mean- 
ing from the printed page. The retarded 
reader therefore, is one who cannot profit 
by the verbal material which is his means of 
obtaining the instruction needed in his every- 
day learning. In the middle grades the 
pupil is constantly “reading to learn.” He 
must then be able to obtain this meaning in- 
dependently from the printed symbols. The 
modern program aims to give independence 
to the pupils, through the possession of read- 
ing skills so necessary for the successful liv- 
ing in the reading world. 


Many have asked why the reading prob- 
lems should be so many and varied in the 
so-called “No Man’s Land In Reading.” This 
can be easily understood when one realizes 
that in any normal group there will be 
found, in these grades, a wide span of read- 
ing ability, ranging from two to three years 
below and above the grade average. As the 
span of individual differences in reading in- 
creases, so the number of reading probiems 
will proportionately begin to appear. 


In many cases the ordinary classroom 
teacher works successfully with the slow 
reader. She discovers the level of his read- 
ing ability, diagnoses his needs, and then 
places him in a small group where the read- 
ing work will care for his needs. 


However, not all teachers are equipped 
to take care of the severely retarded pupil. 
Some, because of inexperience in teaching 
feel inadequate, while others have not the 
patience for, nor the insight into, the prob- 
lem of the retarded pupil. In this day of 
overcrowded classrooms, the teacher may be 
sorely pressed for time with a heavy teach- 
ing load; her equipment may be somewhat 
lacking in that she has not the proper ma- 
terials for a diversified reading program; 
and lastly, from her supervisory officer she 
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may not be getting the necessary assistance 
for dealing with her scholastic problem 
Therefore, there are reasons resident within 
the teacher, and some of which are inde. 
pendent of the teacher—all of which con. 
tribute to the failure of coping with the re- 
tarded pupil. 


What then, will the conscientious 
teacher do with her severe cases of re- 
tardation? In every alert school system, 
clinical services are available. 


The one with whom the pupil will spend 
most of his time is the remedial reading 
teacher. She should be characterized by al! 
the earmarks of the superior teacher, a mas- 
ter in the techniques of handling the slow 
learner. Her background of training should 
include not only course work in her spe- 
cialized field, but also work in child de- 
velopment, ways of handling and under- 
standing people, especially the exceptional 
child, and a firm philosophy of life, secured 
from her liberal education and maintained 
by her constant practice of that philosophy in 
her daily living in the classroom. She should 
have had experience in working not only 
with the slow learner, but also with the 
average and the bright pupil. In this way 
she can better evaluate the deviate and his 
manner of learning. 


That her professional background should 
be as fully developed as possible, no one 
will deny. Complementing this background 
of training is her dynamic personality. She 
must like people and especially the re- 
tarded pupil, the pupil with a_ problem. 
She must be patient and ready to wait for 
results which at times are very slow in 
coming. Her fund of encouragement must 
be extremely large and she must be very 
generous with it. With patience, encourage- 
ment, and a super-vision, the teacher of the 
retarded reader will inevitably meet with 
success in her chosen work. 


When the decision has been made that 
a pupil is to be admitted into the reading 
clinic, the procedure is analogus to that 
of the patient recently admitted into the hos- 
pital. His case history is carefully studied, 
and he is given a complete physical exam- 
ination. At times, however, a more com- 
plete check-up is desired with severe cases 
of retardation. Social and emotional causes 
may be observable, and again may be com- 
pletely covered up by the cloak of person- 
ality. When pupils have experienced de- 
feat with teachers and parents who do not 
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understand them, then deep-seated problems 
arise which can result in retarded learning. 


The mental examination of the pupil 
is most important in that it reveals the 
basic learning ability possessed by the learner, 
and provides some objective grounds on 
which to build future learning programs in 
reading. Preceding the mental examina- 
tion the cumulative records will give in- 
formation along with that obtained from 
teachers and parental interviews. In any 
diagnosis of mental ability the first step is 
that of securing the mental age of the pupil, 
the reading level, and the complete diag- 
nosis of his reading disability. 


In order to secure unbiased objective in- 
formation, the pupil is given an intelligence 
test to determine his learning rate and his 
basic mental capacity. The tests used are 
individual in nature and are administered 
and interpreted by trained personnel. (The 
Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale or 
the WISC is used for children in the ele- 
mentary grades while the Wechsler-Bellevue 
is used for the junior and senior high 
school levels.) Not all retarded readers will 
fall into the category of the low average or 
the dull normal group. This is why the 
axiom is so frequently true that “the re- 


tarded pupil in our schools is the’ gifted 
pupil” who is not working up to his ca- 
pacity. 


With the intelligence level revealed 
through the successful administration of the 
mental ability test, the next important step 
is to determine his reading level. Again, 
the psychometrician’s choice of a valid read- 
ing test is of prime importance. This in- 
formation can be secured from the Third or 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
Among the better known tests of reading 
diagnosis are the Durrell Analysis of Read- 
ing Difficulty and the Gates Reading Diag- 
nostic Tests. With the information secured 
from the administration of such tools, the 
teacher is now ready to set up the reading 
program for the retarded pupil. 


From what sources can the teacher re- 
ceive help for the reading problems which 
are ever found in the classes? Within her 
school system is the reading consultant with 
services available for both teacher and pupil. 
There may be a workshop to provide in- 
service training for teachers who have not 
had the opportunity to “catch up” on some 
of the newer techniques of working with 
the exceptional child. Every principal should 
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be an ally to the classroom teacher in that 
he can provide ways and means of help- 
ing the slow learner. The school exists for 
the good of the pupil. Therefore, no pupil 
should be allowed to remain in a non-learn- 
ing atmosphere. If the case is beyond the 
competence of the classroom teacher, then 
recourse should be had to the agency fitted 
for the carrying out of a diagnosis to help 
the pupil. Besides the principal, the su- 
pervisory officer in the school system should 
constantly be aware of the problems in read- 
ing. If she is a general supervisor then her 
main concern is to see that pupils are learn- 
ing according to their ability and that teach- 
ers are using the best learning procedures 
which will bring about optimum learning. 
Supervisory devices are many which may be 
of help to the classroom teacher for her re- 
tarded cases of reading. 


Going outside the school precincts the 
librarian is the person who holds in her 
hand a vast amount of direct help for the 
teacher and pupil and especially for the re- 
tarded pupil. How can she be of help? 
First of all, by understanding the child and 
realizing that because a pupil is in Grade 
5 it does not mean that he is reading at a 
fifth grade level; by attempting to discover 
the interests of the child at his various de- 
velopmental stages and seeking to give him 
books which will fulfill the desires of that 
age. 

She—the librarian—can motivate reading 
habits of the pupils in a number of ways. 
Her presence in the classroom from time 
to time serves to cement the relations of the 
library and the school. Knowing the boys’ 
and girls’ names, their grades, and something 
about their interests, with a knowledge of 
their reading ability, is a major factor in 
helping the classroom teacher to combat 
some of the tendencies of the lack of read- 
ing. Teachers, too, can help by introduc- 
ing the librarian to the pupils in an in- 
formal way, so that the pupil will come to 
look upon the librarian as a friend and one 
who is truly interested in his reading wel- 
fare. 


For the teacher and administrator, the li- 
brarian serves many needs, such as prepara- 
tion of bibliographies, both professional and 
recreational. Selection of books to comple- 
ment the teaching of a unit in social studies 
or science, along with the display of visual 
materials in exhibits brings the classroom 
into the everyday living of the pupil. Ob- 
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servation of the various weeks—as Book 
Week, Education Week,—by both the li- 
brary and the school is a further means of 
maintaining good learning. And for the 
pupil with a distaste for reading, the sell- 
ing of the good book to him by means of 
story telling, dramatizations, puppet shows, 
and posters, can go far to remove the anti- 
feeling for good literature. 

With pupils in the middle grades—"“The 
No Man's Land”—reading skills can be sup- 
plemented by efficient use of the library. 
However, the librarian must be tolerant of, 
and sympathetic with, the retarded reader in 
the use of some of the more refined study 
skills. Knowing his ability, she can guide 
and stimulate him by her encouragement to 
continue on in his search for some of the 
much needed tools for further learning. 

Reference to this sugar-coating of the 
reading habit reminds the writer of a humor- 
ous incident. In attempting to induce pu- 
pils through friendly motivation to partake 
of recreational reading, a group was brought 
to the librray. One pupil seemed to be 
searching very diligently when the writer 
accosted him and suggested that he read 
a book on sports because of his interest in 
baseball. The book was selected and the 


pupil was quite negative about taking the 
book. He continued looking, and when 
asked the type of book he wanted his reply 
was that he was looking for a thin one. 


Teachers today are better equipped to 
catch the retarded reader early in his school 
years, so that upper levels the drop-outs can 
be prevented to some degree. With testing 
procedures so diagnostically refined, along 
with measuring instruments of mental ca- 
pacity, teachers have many avenues of dis- 
covering the basic abilities of pupils. For 
further help clinics have been established 
in school systems. There trained person- 
nel stand ready to be of assistance to both 
teacher and pupil. Librarians, too, play their 
role in supplying the equipment needed for 
the third part of the scholastic triangle— 
the reading material. 


Considering the pupil as the all impor- 
tant part in the school program and reading 
as the area of the curriculum most needed, 
many forces are united to serve with their 
time, energy, patience, and skill, so that this 
world may have better adjusted people— 
those who can use their leisure time in a 
profitable manner by sharing in the great 
world of reading. 


A Reading Clinic and a Librarian 


SISTER MARY IMMACULA, OSF 


The young scientist had been collecting 
moths. He came to the librarian one after- 
noon, “Please Miss, could I take out a book 
on moths? Of course she was delighted 
at the prospect of a new patron and offered 
to help. “Oh, no, I saw the book I want. 
I'll get it.” He returned with Advice to 
Young Mothers. 


We pass over the poor librarian’s chagrin 
to reflect on the youngster’s problem. (But 
how can one know that a collector of moths 
is not a mother? ) 


Being a librarian in a reading clinic is 
a unique experience. I once felt I could 
not stay far enough away from a Clinic. 
It took, literally, an “act of God” to get 
me into one, and now I'm beginning to 
wonder if there is a more interesting, a 
more challenging, or a more varied vocation 
in the wide world. 
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This paper was read at the Elementary 
Libraries Round Table at the Columbus CLA 
Conference last April. Sister shares some 
of her experinces as librarian of a reading 
clinic, a unique position, we believe. 


We shall leave the reading experts to dis- 
cuss the various difficulties found in teach- 
ing reading today; the possible explanations 
for such difficulties; and the multiple de- 
vices and techniques used to overcome these 
difficulties once they are discovered in an 
individual. Just as a hospital librarian must 
know medical terms yet need not ever per- 
form an operation; as the business refer- 
ence librarian must know her sources, yet 
may be perfectly incompetent on the stock 
market; so the librarian of the reading clinic 
must be able to understand terms, but she 
need not be a reading specialist to do a good 
job. The librarian, no matter where she 
be employed, is a reading specialist in what 
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we shall call the broader sense. She must 
know the fundamental processes involved in 
reading; the psychological implications; and, 
above all, she must know books—and more 
books. This would be especially true of the 
school librarian, though, certainly the pub- 
lic librarian working with children and 
young people must also have these qualifica- 
tions. 


What then, is the librarian of a reading 
clinic? Must she have anything more than 
her colleagues in other fields of librarian- 
ship? We believe she belongs in the “spe- 
cial” libraries section and there are certain 
duties, rather than qualifications, for which 
she must be ready. This paper is a practical 
explanation of just what goes on in a read- 
ing clinic library. 


We have a large old mansion where we 
teach reading to about 180 children, young 
people, college students, and adults. We are 
especially fortunate in having a large li- 
brary attractively furnished in modern blonde 
furniture. It is painted two shades of ivory 
and has a curved bay with three large win- 
dows reaching to the ceiling. Venetian 
blinds and a built-in curved bookshelf below 
the windows provide a simple but eye- 
catching display center for new books, plants, 
and knicknacks. The books for those on 
the lower levels are shelved here and it 
is usually the busiest spot in the library. 


Books are always left lying on the 
three tables, and a selection of newer 
books is displayed on the catalog case. 
Though these books are not circulated 


as often as we would like, they are 
looked at while waiting for classes, and 
sometimes a picture will catch someone's 
attention enough to ask for the book. They 
certainly are leafed through over and over, 
and we feel just handling these specially 
picked titles does have some effect on the 
non-reader. Examples of books being used 
for “bait” at this writing are Marie-Celeste 
Fadden’s St. Francis of Assisi, Mother Wil- 
liamson’s Little Brother Ben, the Catechetical 
Guild’s “Little Catholic” books, Joan Gale 
Thomas's Our Father and If Jesus Came to 
My House, Sister Juliana’s Lots of Brothers 
and Sisters, Helen Bauer's California Mis- 
sions, and Walt Disney's Peter Pan and 
Wendy. The accent is on religious books 
because of the Lenten season. However, 
the fare is usually more varied with The 
Real Book of Airplanes and its companion 
on Jet Planes getting a major share of con- 
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tinued attention. We noticed several weeks 
ago that the giant-sized Babar's Visit to 
Bird Island attracted the upper grade and 
high school students even more than the 
younger ones. All this is to say that we try 
to provide our poor and non-readers with 
an attractive setting, an appealing bait, and 
the necessary mechanics and skills to use 


books. 


These latter are accomplished in the class- 
room where trained teachers use various 
techniques to develop word recognition, 
word attack ability, and any skills in which 
the individual may be deficient. Being a 
part-time teacher has helped this librarian 
to understand the problems of the child 
who cannot read but wants to take a book 
from the library. 


At first the children, especially the older 
ones, are embarrassed to ask for a book on 
their reading level. However, as they be- 
come used to the library and just “looking,” 
they gradually come around to actually with- 
drawing. A gentle hint at the right time 
has helped immensely. For the high school 
sophomore who is reading at second grade 
level, there is not much appeal in a “baby 
book” of the picture variety. For him the 
librarian must exert herself to find some- 
thing of interest and yet of about first grade 
difficulty. Friday, the Arapaho Indian and 
Squanto and The Pilgrims (American Ad- 
venture Series) are two excellent answers. 
They are quite simple (except for Indian 
names) yet they Jook like the books other 
high school boys are reading. Would there 
were more of them! 


For some of these greatly retarded chil- 
dren the only answer is to read many primers 
and pre-primers for practice in developing 
speed and a basic vocabulary. An unob- 
trusive brown paper bag is just the right 
complement to such a book and usually is 
rewarded with a grateful, if bashful, smile. 


Direction in the choice of books is per- 
haps more important in our work than in 
other types of libraries. Some children do 
not want to admit their reading difficulty 
and insist on taking books which children 
in their grade are reading. Letting them 
sometimes take a harder book often brings 
them back with an acknowledgment that 
it was too hard after all, and maybe the li- 
brarian does know what she’s doing when 
she recommends a book. Once the child's 
confidence is developed, it is a comparatively 
simple matter, though one must be continu- 
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ally on guard to pick a really “good book.” 
As someone quoted a child lately, “I want 
a good book, not one that’s good for me.” 


Last week a little third grader — red- 
headed and freckled — came in for his 
first book in several months. He wanted 
one which we knew was much too dif- 
ficult and we suggested a very simple 
one. He turned away and, in despera- 
tion, grabbed ahold of a seventh grade 
text. He saw the foolishness of that, 
and then condescended to take the “easy” 
book. Next Saturday Michael came in smil- 
ing, “Yes, I like Daffy’” He looked around 
for a while and then we went to offer help. 
He had a little book about a pig and an 
airplane which we were about to commend, 
when he suddenly put it down and picked up 
a much less attractive book. He came to the 
desk and said very confidentially, “I would've 
liked that pig book, but it’s really too hard 
for me yet!” 


Something tells us Michael will be a 
weekly patron from now on—if we can only 
have enough of the easy material on hand 
when he comes. 


And that leads to what is probably the 
biggest problem in a reading clinic library. 
The children are all normally intelligent 
(some exceptionally bright) individuals. 
They have their regular classes and assign- 
ments. They are encouraged to read library 
books, but no coercion is used. Neither are 
there prizes for most books read. Very sim- 
ple oral reports are given to the teacher. 
Many of these children have never before 
read a book without compulsion—and many 
of them have never read a whole book. 
Once they have really mastered the skills 
necessary to read even a pre-primer inde- 
pendently, their self-confidence is assured 
and they become regular library borrowers. 
Many, especially the lower grade children, 
read at least one extra book each week. 


In order to provide reading material for 
this group it is necessary to have in our 
collection books one would not ordinarily 
find in a library. In our classes we use nine 
or ten different series of texts—depending 
on the specific needs of the child. Series 
of readers not used as texts are used as li- 
brary books. Since there is such a lack of 
material on the primer and pre-primer level, 
this is the only answer for any kind of wide 
reading. First and second grade material 
is also at a premium. Often we give the 
children lower levels of readers used in other 
classes. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


The Heath series of animal stories and 
the new supplementary readers of the Mac- 
millan Readers are excellent. The only prob- 
lem is to counteract the paper covers with 
a good pep talk, or to get one child in a 
group enthusiastic over the story itself; 
Three boys came in for books this week. 
One has been reading a book a week; the 
other two have had hard-covered books 
which took longer to read. Brendan asked 
if he might take two of the small ones. 
He got his permission readily and the other 
two stood goggle-eyed—two books in one 
week while they managed only a part of 
one! Paper-covered little books will be ac- 
cepted in that group until all are read. 


Subject matter is another big problem. 
Everyone likes The Ranch Book. A story 
about real cowboys written on primer level 
is a jewel. But how answer the inevitable 
question, “Sister, haven't you another book 
like this one?” We have had mild success 
in substituting animals, but cowboys would 
be so much more interesting. 


In two years of working with them, we 
have found that the younger children are 
almost always good, steady library borrowers. 
The older ones are more tied up with regu- 
lar school work (and many have already de- 
veloped the book-shy attitude). One way 
of attracting the older students was to move 
the books meant for them to a separate sec- 
tion, away from texts and easier books. This 
collection is reserved for older students and 
they know it and appreciate it. The Amer- 
ican Adventure Series, a few Landmark and 
Signature books, some horse and dog stories, 
history books, the Windeatt biographies, and 
quite a few adapted classics make up these 
shelves. Cooperation with the school some- 
times allows the reading of an adapted 
classic instead of the required original. We 
would welcome more of this type of cooper- 
ation, especially in the high school group. 


Before a child or adult is accepted in the 
clinic, he is given a capacity test, an achieve- 
ment test, reading analysis, and individual in- 
telligence test. He is assigned to the par- 
ticular level at which his remedial instruc- 
tion will begin. The policy of the clinic 
directs that independent reading should be 
one grade level below the instructional level. 


When a student comes to the library he 
is asked what book he is using as a text. 
This is a clue to the level of the book he 
should be given. And how is the librarian 
to know if Mickey Mouse is first, second, 
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or third grade level? We librarians have 
for so long classified loosely as “easy books”, 
"4-6", “young people”, that it is difficult to 
know—say, whether a particular book is of 
fourth or fifth grade difficulty. Publishers 
sometimes tell us, but their classification is 
likewise broad—which it should be for the 
general reader. And that is a thorny prob- 
lem in a special reading clinic where the ex- 
act level is so important. 


The only answer we have discovered is to 
use one of the aavilable “readability” tools 
and subject the book to its scientific scrutiny. 
This means unnumbered hours of counting 
words, syllables, sentences. It is a tedious 
job and one not entirely satisfactory in its 
result. It does have a relative value, how- 
ever, and is at least a step in the right di- 
rection. 


We use the Flesch Method, or Formula, 
and the Winnetka Chart. The latter is more 
reliable on the lower level books—2 to 5. 
The Flesch Formula is faster but is not re- 
liable on books lower than fifth grade diff- 
culty. We have used both formulas on sev- 
eral books and found the results were al- 
most identical. (Bunker: Boy Jesus—Flesch 
6; Winnetka 6.0. Taylor: All-of-A-Kind 
Family—Flesch 6; Winnetka 7.5) Which 
is more reliable in this case is a question. 

We know of nothing to differentiate be- 
tween primers, pre-primers, and first readers. 
The Fog Index has been brought to our at- 
tention very recently. Since it is correlated 
with the McCall-Crabbs three-minute tests, 
we feel it would be a logical measuring tool 
for our use. 


Besides certain peculiarities in the type of 
materials found in our collection, there are 
a few unorthodox methods we have used 
in the preparation of books for the shelves. 
We accession each book received and classify 
it. Because most of our books are readers 
we felt we had to modify Dewey slightly to 
fit our need. Not being able, at the time, to 
contact any specialist either in classification 
or in reading, we concocted our own sys- 
tem which works. We wanted all books 
of the same level to stand together on the 
shelf. After experimenting on paper, we 
decided on a plan. All readers are marked 
428 to distinguish them from “stories”. Then 
we devised a schedule whereby all reading 
readiness materials are sub-classified as Al-4 
(depending on level in a series); all pre- 
primers are marked Ab; all primers, Ac. 
First grade readers carry B and second grade 
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C, and so on up to the twelfth grade, ex- 
cepting only grade eight where we skipped 
the letter I for obvious reasons and then con- 
tinued the alphabet. Some series have more 
than one level for a grade and are marked 
Bl and B2, Cl and C2. They are then 
Cuttered by author or series, if better known 
by the series, or if several different authors 
have written in one series. 


Books written especially for high school 
and college students who are reading at 
lower levels are given the class number 
428.4 and are then Cuttered by author. 
Experience has shown that these books ought 
to be broken down by the exact level on 
which they are written. We shall prob- 
ably use the same alphabetical scheme used 
on the regular readers. Examples of this 
are the Spencer & Fritschler series of five 
volumes written for upper grades and high 
school on a fourth to eighth grade reading 
level. 


The library also contains a fairly good col- 
lection of books on the teaching of read- 
ing and on child psychology. These are 
classified in the orthodox manner and are 
kept in a separate section with teachers’ 
copies of readers and their manuals and keys. 
About four hundred books on various sub- 
jects, a gift of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing, is called the “adult” 
collection and is normally classified. Some 
college students make use of these books 
occasionally, and parents of pupils may take 
them for home reading. This collection 
poses no difficulty except that it is not dis- 
tinguished by any mark on the call num- 
ber and sometimes causes confusion in the 
shelf list. Since the upper level books have 
rapidly increased, we feel some distinction 
should be made. That is just one of the 
problems one continually discovers, and one 
which keeps the librarian on her best bibli- 
othetic toes! 

Just as in any school, the reading clinic 
librarian ought to make the library a kind 
of “clearing house” for the teaching faculty. 
She should keep informed on current prob- 
lems in reading and draw the teachers’ at- 
tention to articles or books in the field. She 
ought to discuss the individual child and his 
peculiar needs with his teacher in order to 
give him the best service in the library. 
As usual, the librarian has a big job on her 
hands, but she was warned—or should have 
been, by the volume of work she was given 
in library school! 
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Certain “extra-curricular” activities have 
grown up about this librarian, and though 
they do take time away from her library 
duties, we feel they have added weight to 
the work we have tried to accomplish. 


In the library are two accelerators which 
older students use. Just having them in the 
library (protected by screens) to do their 
speeded reading is an indirect way of con- 
necting their work at the clinic with actual 
reading of books for study and for enjoy- 
ment. Contact with the librarian, we hope, 
will help break down some of the prejudice 
many of them had developed toward read- 
ing and books. 


We also give the audiometer check tests 
which gives us an opportunity of meeting 
each student before he enters the clinic. 
Recognition later, when he comes for class, 
has opened the way for some to be more 
easily guided in independent reading. 


Last year the librarian took each individual 
or group for tachistoscopic training five min- 
utes during each instruction period. Though 
most days were broken up into ten-minute 
intervals, it did allow the librarian contact 
with each child. However, she had less 
time to spend with them in the actual choice 
of books. This year, without the tachisto- 
scope schedule we feel better able to help 
the individual with his library reading prob- 
lem. 


A very light teaching load—six hours and 
seven students—provides actual experience 
in helping boys and girls overcome mechani- 
cal difficulties in reading. It also provides 
a meeting ground with the teaching faculty 
and makes for a stronger spirit of coopera- 
tion and unity. The teacher of upper grade 
and high school students is now understood 
when she says her pupils cannot manage 
any “extra” reading. Only one of our own 


seven has the faintest hint of the library 
habit and his is of very recent development. 
Another by-product of this experience is the 
realization that practically all our books are 
written for the above average reader. The 
stories we have so glibly reviewed as for 
fifth and sixth graders, under scientific ex- 
amination, show a difficulty of eighth, ninth, 
and tenth grades, and we know for cer- 
tain children who are actually able to read 
fifth grade material cannot begin to tackle 
them. 


All of these experiences in the reading 
clinic only prove that we librarians ought 
not continually lament the few who make 
use of our wonderful library facilities, but 
rather wonder how so many manage to es- 
cape the pitfalls of learning to read and do 
become early library patrons. They are the 
fortunate ones, and God grant they may 
have help and advice to keep up their read- 
ing ability and not join the ever-widening 
ranks of those who need remedial help. One 
way to ward off such a catastrophe is to have 
all our teachers and librarians alerted to pro- 
vide the books they need, on their inde- 
pendent reading level. Too difficult material 
can so easily frustrate the child and turn 
him away from the love of books. 


A little first grader sat in our library a 
couple of weeks ago waiting for an older 
sister. He was enjoying all the primers on 
the shelf and then suddenly became very 
quiet. We checked and found him very 
listlessly turning pages. We found some of 
the primers used as texts, and shelved sep- 
arately, and immediately his face shone. 


“You like these books?” 

“Oh yes! I like the kind of books that I 
can read!” 

Point one of the librarian’s meditation to- 
morrow morning. . . 


ON REMEDIAL READING 


The University of Chicago Press announces 
for publication in December the fruits of a con- 
ference of top specialists in remedial reading held 
the past summer at the University. A survey of 
the problems, tools and techniques of remedial 
reading the conclusions of this conference point 
very strongly to the primary responsibility of the 
class room teacher and the school for recogniz- 
ing and in most cases the treatment reading diffi- 
culties, to cure and to prevent their growth to 
clinical proportions. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


ROBINSON, Helen, ed. Corrective Reading in 
Class room and Clinic. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1953. Supplementary Educational monograph, 
no. 79. $3.50 


The problem of selecting books for special 
readers will be much simplified for your library 
by a selective list of all currently available lists 
for corrective readers. 

HILL, Marjorie Keyser. A Bibliography of Read- 
ing Lists for Retarded Readers. lowa City, 
Univ. of lowa Press, 1953. 10¢ Extension 
Bulletin, no. 37. 
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TESTS: Their Purposes and Uses 


in a Reading Clinic 


CHARLES B. HUELSMAN, JR., PH.D. 


Dr. Huelsman, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has 
spent four years as Director of the Reading 
Service of the Catholic Youth Organization 
in Chicago. Mr. Heftel is Acting Director 
of the Reading Service and a faculty member 
of DePaul University, Chicago, and of the 
University College, University of Chicago. 
They give us a detailed explanation of the 
mysteries of testing in a reading clinic. 


Strides taken in the field of psychologi- 
cal measurement during recent decades have 
made possible refined testing of many as- 
pects of learning undreamed of at the turn 
of the century. Teachers and clinicians are 
using tests in greater volume, with greater 
effectiveness, and with more caution than 
ever before. This article will provide an 
opportunity for the authors to share their 
test experiences with the readers. These ex- 
periences are presented in four sections: 
The Purposes in Using Tests, Estimating 
Reading Retardation, Determining Appro- 
priate Learning Tasks and Devices. The dis- 
cussion is necessarily limited by space. Many 
excellent tests have been omitted. 


Purposes in Using Tests 


In a reading clinic, tests serve three major 
functions: diagnosing a reading disabiliy, 
periodic re-evaluations to determine prog- 
ress, and research. In none of these, how- 
ever, may the test administrator neglect to 
verify test results against observation. 
Whenever test results and observation dis- 
agree, the test or the observation must be in 
error. In such an instance the test adminis- 
trator must determine which to believe. 


In a diagnostic reading examination, an- 
swers are sought to the following questions: 
(1) At what level may the subject be ex- 
pected to achieve? (2) At what level has he 
achieved? (3) What does he need to 
learn next? (4) Is anything interfering 
with learning? (5) How shall he be taught? 
To answer these questions, the diagnostician 
uses intelligence and achievement tests. 
Tests are used to analyze the disability in 
terms of the various areas of reading and 
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to screen for the possibility of inhibiting 
factors. 

By retesting children at periodic intervals, 
it is possible to chart growth. In a reading 
clinic these periodic re-evaluations permit 
the therapists to assay the growth of the 
children and to make appropriate changes in 
the teaching procedures. 

The tests administered during the diag- 
nosis and re-evaluations lend themselves 
readily to research. The relative effective- 
ness of various therapeutic approaches may 
be identified for study with other children. 


In the next sections of this paper the 
uses of tests as instruments of diagnosis will 


be discussed. 


Tests to Estimate Reading Retardation 


In estimating the extent of a reading dis- 
ability it is necessary to compare achieve- 
ment with what is expected of the child. 
This expectation, called learning expectancy 
level, is attained by subtracting a constant 
(5 years) from the mental age score. Per- 
centile scores may also be used. In any in- 
stance, the extent of the disability is attained 
by determining the difference between the 
reading achievement level and the learning 
capacity level. 

In considering intelligence testing, three 
aspects should be discussed: (1) the se- 
lection of the appropriate test or test bat- 
tery, (2) the administration of the test, and 
(3) the interpretation of the score or 
scores. 

In selecting the intelligence test to use 
with a disabled reader it is necessary to 
employ a test that does not use reading as a 
means of communication. If the subject has 
to read questions or directions in order to 
respond the score will reflect his reading 
achievement and not his intelligence. Such 
a score could be and frequently is misinter- 
preted, and disabled readers are mistakenly 
labeled unintelligent. Other factors must be 
considered if a “fair” test is selected. If the 
disabled reader is suffering from a hearing 
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loss, a test standardized for the deaf might 
be more fair. Children suffering from an 
emotional disturbance seldom do as well as 
they can on intelligence tests. Intelligence 
tests for use with disabled readers must be 
selected with care. 


As a preliminary step to the selection of 
an appropriate test of intelligence, the diag- 
nostician usually compiles as complete a case 
history as possible. This information, when 
added to the diagnostician’s own observation 
of the child, frequently provides leads to 
proper selection of the intelligence test and 
tO more appropriate interpretation of the 
scores. 


The test should be one that is adminis- 
tered on an individual basis in order that 
observation may be made of the subject's 
behavior in the testing situation. In this 
fashion a maximum degree of rapport is 
established and maintained. 


A partial annotated list of learning ex- 
pectancy tests used in the CYO Reading 
Service follows. These and subsequent an- 
notations follow the general form: title, 
author, publisher, and comments. 


1. Weschler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren, David Weschler, New York, The 
Psychological Corporation, 1949. 


This individual intelligence test for children ages 
5-0 through 15-11 yields verbal, performance, and 
full scale IQ scores. The deviation IQ concept is 
utilized and the MA abandoned; however, for 
reading clinic purposes, the formula CA in years 
and tenths times the IQ may be used to obtain an 
approximate MA. A global definition of intelli- 
gence underlies its construction, and intelligence is 
considered as inseparable from personality. Items 
within sub-tests are arranged in order of difficulty. 
Results can have clinical significance both in ana- 
lyzing the reading difficulty and in differential psy- 
chological diagnosis. White children only were 
included in the standardization sample. Special- 
ized training is required to administer and inter- 
pret this test. 


Weschler - Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Forms I and II, David Weschler. New 
York: The Psychological Corporation. 


Individual intelligence tests for adolescents and 
adults ages 10 up to 70 years. Comments about 
1 above apply here. In addition, the prob!em of 
mental deterioration with age is taken into ac- 
count. 


3. Stanford-Binet, Forms L and M, Lewis 
M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 


This individual intelligence test primarily for chil- 
dren and adolescents has tests arranged according 
to levels from Year II through Superior Adult III. 
It vields MA and IO scores. Both forms are 
similar: however, while both are highly verbal, 
form M places greater emphasis on performance 
activities. The qualitative aspects of this test are 

t approached by analysis of responses to indi- 
vidual test items. Specialized training is required 
for administering this test. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


4. Goodenough Intelligence Test (Draw- 
a-Man), Florence L. Goodenough. 
Yonkers-on- Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1926. 


A group or individual test primarily for kinder- 
garten and pelmasy grades. Drawings from children 
ages 4 to 10 were used to derive the age norms; 
however, the test is of value outside those age 
Eats. This is a performance type test yielding MA 

IQ scores. Very little time is needed for admin- 
leuaion and scoring, and as a supplement to a more 
verbal type test, it has proved useful. Indications 
of psychopathy may be obtained from the drawings. 


5. The Point Scale of Performance Tests, 
II, Grace Arthur. New York: The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1947. 


individual test purports to fur- 
nish a means of adequately measuring the ability 
of children with reading or oe disability, 
those with defective or delayed s and the 
non-English speaking. Some of "ae tests are 
standardized for use without verbal directions. 
This test was designed for the age range from 5 
years to be ee with extrapolated norms for 
those below age 4.5 or above 15.5. It is a useful 
test with — subjects and serves as an ex- 
cellent supplement to the more verbal type tests. 


6. Primary Mental Abilities Tests, L. L. 
Thurstone and Thelma G. Thurstone. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1948. 


This group test of intelligence was derived through 
factor analysis. Subtests are organized as tests of 
various primary abilities. There are three batteries; 
one for ages 5-7, a second for ages 7-11, and a 
third for ages 11-17. The elementary form for 
ages 7-11 provides for comparison of reading and 
non-reading scores; for the disabled reader the total 
non-reading score is used as a measure_ of intelli- 
gence. The primary form for ages 5-7 considers 
the factors of Verbal-meaning and Perception in 
relation to reading readiness. 


7. California Tests of Mental Maturity, 
Sullivan, Clark and Tiegs. Hollywood: 
California Test Bureau. 


There are five forms of these tests. Grades Kin- 
dergarten to 1, | to 3, 4 to 8, 7 to 10, and adulks, 
and 9 to adults. These are group tests of intelli- 
gence yielding language, non-language scores. The 
unabbreviated battery requires two class periods 
to administer. 


In the administration of the test or test 
battery it is important, if the results are to 
approach what the author intended, that the 
examiner not deviate from the directions 
furnished in the manual. The examiner 
should avoid the use of leading questions or 
otherwise giving clues as to the expected re- 
ssponse and should avoid questions which 
might condition the reply. For example, 
the neutral inquiry “Please tell me more 
about it” is frequently permitted. But the 
inquiry “Can you tell me more about it?” 
usually conditions a response of “No.” 


Rapport is another factor to consider in 
test administration. This relationship be- 
tween the tester and the testee is conducive 
to mutual cooperation and active positive 
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participation on the part of the subject. 
Without rapport, the results obtained from 
intelligence tests cannot be used to estimate 
learning expectancy level. 

It is sometimes necessary to modify test 
procedures, to adapt the administration 
techniques to meet the requirements of sub- 
jects who cannot be tested in the standard 
manner. Furthermore, the assumption of 
similar background and equal opportunity to 
learn cannot always be held reasonably and 
in some other instances physiological or psy- 
chological factors are present which tend to 
depress the score. Where tests are adapted 
or where procedures are modified, scores 
must be interpreted only in the light of the 
changes made in the standard procedure. 
Only examiners with extensive experience 
may attempt these changes. For others it 
is an unsafe procedure. 


In interpreting the test results the diag- 
nostician realizes that the intelligence test 
measures current fuctioning ability and that 
it does not necessarily reveal native capacity. 
Some intelligence test scores are lowered by 
restricted experience, sometimes caused by 
reading retardation itself. Therefore, even 
the finest available measures of intelligence 
only estimate learning capacity level. 
Furthermore, the total situation of the child 
must be considered, so that the score will be 
interpreted in the light of all the facts 
available about the subject. In interpreting 
group intelligence test scores the examiner 
should doubt all low scores, as a general 
rule, unless other evidence is available. Sub- 
jects receiving low group scores should be 
retested with an individual test, such as 1, 
2, 3, or 4 above. 


After the best estimate of learning expect- 
ancy level is achieved, the next step is to 
measure the achievement level of the sub- 
ject. Here, as in testing intelligence, the 
problems of selecting, administering, and 
interpreting tests of reading achievement 
present themselves. 


One problem faced by the diagnostician is 
selecting from among several forms varying 
in difficulty. It is necessary to find a test 
that will challenge the subject neither too 
little mor too much. The test must give 
him an opportunity to demonstrate his best 
reading skill and not be so difficult as to 
discourage him. Diagnosticians frequently 
solve this problem by administering a short 
preliminary test with a wide range, such as 
the two listed below. 


8. Word Discrimination Test, Chas. B. 
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Huelsman, Jr. Available from the 
author at R.R.3, Oxford, Ohio. 


This test of word perception skill is untimed and 
useful thru the elementary school level. It has a 
finer degree of measurement at the lower extremes 
than at the upper and is, therefore, more useful 
with disabled readers. In addition to its function 
as a measure of achievement in word perception 
skill, it has two other uses: as a _ classroom 
screening device to identify children with word 
recognition problems, and as a rapid means of 
estimating achievement at lower levels. 


9. Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, 
William S. Gray, Bloomington, IIL: 
Public School Pub. Co. 


The subject reads from the 12 paragraphs as _ the 
examiner records errors and elapsed time. The 
test needs revision in format, directions, and sub- 
stance. Some of the words used in the paragraphs 
are no longer taught at the levels assumed ~ on 
the test was written. The directions for scoring 
could be more explicit, and a format to prevent 
reading ahead is advisable. However, despite its 
limitations the test is easy to use a gives a 
reliable score. 


These two tests are useful in the reading 
clinic because they may be discontinued 
whenever the subject reaches his upper 
limits, his frustration level. In many cases 
the Word Discrimination Test score agrees 
closely with the silent reading level and the 
oral reading test score is one half year or 
more years below. From this information, a 
silent reading achievement test may be se- 
lected to examine most carefully in the range 
between oral reading achievement and the 
word recognition test score. 


The behavior of the subject also is ob- 
served carefully during the administration 
of these preliminary tests. If he works 
exceedingly slowly or rapidly or if other 
factors are noted which would tend to make 
a timed test invalid, a power test of silent 
reading achievement is selected. Differences 
of two to three years between timed and 
power tests have been found in the clinic. 
In some instances it has been advisable to 
obtain both timed and untimed scores for 
a subject. This may be accomplished by 
using two separate tests or using one test, 
by marking the place where the subject is 
working at the expiration of the time limit 
and letting him continue on the section 
until he has finished. Two scores are ob- 
tained, one on the timed part and one on 
the entire test. 


The silent reading achievement tests used 
in the clinic are listed below: 


10. The California Reading Tests, Ernest 
W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark, Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 
1950. 


This revision of the Progressive Reading Tests is 
available in three or four forms at Primary, Ele- 
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mentary, Intermediate, and Advanced levels. The 
California is principally an achievement test, but 
it has diagnostic features. Vocabulary and com- 
prehension are scored separately. Types of errors 
may be identified. This analysis, however, is 
only suggestive because of the small sample of 
each type of error. Since time limits are “‘sug- 
gested’, this may be considered as a power test. 


Chicago Reading Tests, Max D. Engle- 
hart and Thelma G. Thurstone. Chi- 
cago: E. M. Hale and Co., 1943. 


Four different test batteries have been published 
with two and three forms for each. A is for 
grades I and II, B for grades I] through IV, C for 
grades IV through VI, and D for grades VI 
through VIII. Each battery tests vocabulary and 
comprehension skill. All except A, measure rate 
of reading. Unique features include tests of 
sentence meaning, reading charts, maps and graphs, 
and reading to find specific information. Norms 
appear to place grade score of a subject somewhat 
lower than other achievement tests. All tests are 
timed. 


Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 
10, Arthur I. Gates. New York: 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. 


This battery contains three tests: Vocabulary, 
Level of Comprehension, and Speed of Compre- 
hension. An accuracy score is also computed. 


None of the tests involves continuous reading as 
is normally found in texts. Both the vocabulary 
and level tests are untimed, revealing them to be 
power tests. The accuracy score is computed from 
the rate test and is not a power test. 


Cooperative English Test: Reading 
Comprehension, Frederick B. Davis and 


Harold V. King. New York 13: Co- 
operative Test Service, 1942. 
The lower level (Cl) is for use in the high 


school grades, and the higher level (C2) is for use 
in the college. Three scores are obtained: Vocab- 
ulary, Speed of Comprehension, and Level of 
Comprehension. The test requires 40 minutes of 
working time. The use of scaled scores compli- 
cates the scoring somewhat. Even with scaled 
scores the comparability of the various forms of 
the tests may be challenged. 


Traxler Silent Reading Test (1942) and 
Traxler High School Reading Test 
(1938), Arthur E. Traxler. Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Public School Publishing Co. 


These two tests for grades VII to X and X to XIl 
examine rate and comprehension. The lower test 
also has a test in vocabulary. The definition of 
Comprehension, implied in the questions us 
appears limtied. Only questions on main idea 
are used in the upper test. 


New York: 
Reading 


Diagnostic Reading Test. 
Committee on Diagnostic 


Tests, Inc. Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 
W. 119th Sr. 
The SURVEY SECTION: The lower level 


(Grades IV through VI) contains tests of Word 
Recognition, Vocabulary, Rate and Comprehension. 
The upper level tests (Grades VII to XIII) con. 
tain Vocabulary, Rate, and Comprehension  sec- 
tions. The norms provided with these tests are 
relatively inadequate for use in a reading clinic. 
With subsequent editions of the manual this 
problem may be solved. 
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THE DIAGNOSTIC BATTERY: For this battery 

norms are available for grades VII through XIII. 

Sections and sub-tests are listed below: 

Vocabulary: General, English Mathematics, Science 
and Social Science 

Silent and Auditory 

Rate: General, Social Studies, and Science 

Word Attack: Oral and Silent 

Reading clinicians may not agree with the Com- 

mittee’s definition of what constitutes a diagnosis 

of vocabulary or comprehension disability. 


Comprehension: 


At this point in the diagnosis of a 
reading disability the diagnostician pauses to 
determine whether or not the subject is a 
disabled reader. This is done by comparing 
the learning expectancy level with the si- 
lent and oral reading achievement levels. 
If the child has achieved as well as can be 
expected, he is not disabled and no further 
diangosis is needed. If the child is achiev- 
ing at a level below his learning capacity 
level, he is disabled, but the diagnostician 
may still decide that further tests are not 
needed. At this point, consideration should 
be given to such factors as the parents’ ex- 
pectation for the child, his own goals, his 
chronological age and grade placement, and 
the achievement of his classmates with 
whom he competes, and of cultural sub- 
groups to which he belongs. These factors 
may structure the situation so as to make 
treatment inadvisable. However, if the 
child is retarded and if therapy appears nec- 
essary, additional tests to define the nature 
of the reading disability are required. Such 
tests are discussed in the following section. 


Tests to Determine Appropriate Methods 
And Materials 


In a reading clinic the diagnostician is 
faced daily with such questions as What 
should this child learn next? What should 
be the difficulty level of the material? What 
method is most likely to succeed? In trying 
to find the answers to these and to other 
questions the diagnostician uses tests and 
observations. Furthermore, the diagnosti- 
cian finds the problem somewhat less com- 
plex if he divides reading into areas, being 
cognizant of the necessity to resynthesize at 
the conclusion of the diagnosis. For this 
reason the tests of various reading skills 
are considered in terms of areas. 


APTITUDES: In this area, tests assist the 
diagnostician to determine (a) which spe- 
cific aptitudes are undeveloped and in need 
of training and (b) which aptitudes are 
well developed and may be utilized teaching 
more advanced skills. This is an especially 
important area to investigate with non-read- 
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ers or with older children achieving at the 
primary level. However, underdevelop- 
ment of certain of the aptitudes may serve 
to inhibit growth at later stages and, there- 
fore, investigation into aptitudes is occa- 
sionally demanded for older children and 
adults. 


16. Reading Aptitude Tests, Marion Mon- 
roe, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1935. 


Five scores ( Visual, 
mon and Language) are 
thru the use of 14 sub-tests. The battery may be 
used with children up to nine years of age. Clini- 
cians report that the auditory memory and lan- 
guage tests elicit revealing responses from the 
children. The motor tests may be not as satis- 
factory. 


Auditory, Motor, Articula- 
obtained and profiled 


Reading Aptitude 
and Achievement Tests, Marion Mon- 
roe and Eva Edith Sherman. Available 
thru C. H. Nevins Printing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1939. 


The achievement section has tests of paragraph 
mean, speed of reading, word discrimination, arith- 
metic computation, and spelling. The word dis- 
crimination test is in four sections: vowels, con- 
sonants, reversals, and additions and omissions. 
The speed test is little used in the clinic. The apti- 
tude section contains tests of visual, auditory, motor 
and language skills. This test is most useful when 
specific parts are selected for use. Visual form 
memory is not used in the clinic and, deviating 
from standard procedure, a marker is supplied to 
students who Coe difficulty keeping their place 
on the auditory discrimination and orientation test. 


17. Group Diagnostic 


18. Readiness Battery Pre-reading Tests 
(Experimental Edition) Constance M. 
McCullough and David H. Russell. 
Boston. Ginn, 1948. 


Five areas are considered: Vocabulary, Tactile- 
Visual, Visual, Auditory, and Comprehension. The 
test, which contains a check list of 52 readiness 
items, is principally for use with first grade chil- 
dren. Its use is restricted by its standardization, 
but is unique in the use of Tactile-Visual section 
and in its emphasis upon comprehension at this 
low level. 


19. Diagnostic Reading Readiness Test, 
Helen A. Murphy and Donald D. Dur- 
rell. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 

1947. 


Tests of Auditory, Visual, and Learning Rate skills 
are presented at the first grade level. This test 
is unique in presenting a learning rate test to be 
administered to groups of children. 


SIGHT VOCABULARY: Clinicians some- 
times make up their own tests of sight vo- 
cabulary, using word lists or reader vocabu- 
laries. In the CYO Reading Service, the 
Dolch words are more frequently used for 
this purpose. Although they are a teach- 
ing tool, by adapting a standard method of 
administration the diagnostician converts 
them into a testing device. 


20. Picture Word Cards and Basic Sight 
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Vocabulary Cards, Edward W. Dolch. 
Champaign, Ill.: Garard Press. 


These lists of 95 common nouns and 220 non- 
nouns are words commonly learned in the primary 
grades and, therefore, are a fundamental list of 
words for the child to learn. Their utility has been 
demonstrated by the fact that these words make up 
from 50 to 75 recent of the running words in 
intermediate grade textbooks Norms are not 
given although several studies of these words have 
been made. 


Clinicians frequently use the child's errors 
on this test and those made on tests 8 and 
9 above as a means of directing their instruc- 
tion. The errors are analyzed by any of sev- 
eral methods, depending upon the orienta- 
tion of the clinician. 


WORD ATTACK SKILL: Some of the 
diagnosticians use informal or semi-stand- 
ardized tests of word attack skills. These 
tests may include such tasks as saying the 
alphabet, saying letters in juxtaposition, 
reading letters, saying vowels, writing letters, 
knowing sounds of letters, knowing roots 
and other word parts, syllabifying words, and 
using the dictionary. Parts of the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests (15 above) are useful in 
measuring word attack skills at the upper 
levels. 


MEANING VOCABULARY: Testing vo- 
cabulary is frequently necessary in a diag- 
nostic reading examination. When verbal- 
ized experimental background is being con- 
sidered, scores on the Weschler (1 and 
above ), on the Binet (3 above), and on the 
Monroe-Sherman (17 above) may provide 
clues. Other tests used in the clinic are 
listed below. Certain other tests, such as 
the Michigan,” approach the problem from 
the subject matter point of view. This is 
frequently advantageous with older children, 
college students and adults. 


21. Survey Test of 
O'Rourke. 


Vocabulary, L. J. 
Washington, D.C.:  Psy- 
chological Institute, 1940. 


This 100 item, twenty minute test covers an 
achievement range from gerade III to grade XIII 
Its primary use in the clinic is to identify children 
who have experienced a lack of growth in mean- 
ing vocabulary skills, rather than to identify any 
specific aspect of vocabulary weakness. It is some- 
times discouraging to children who have no ho 
of success beyond the first page and some addi 
tional encouragement is usually given to them 


Nm 
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Inglis Tests of English 
Alexander Inglis. Boston: 


Vocabulary, 
Ginn, 1936. 


The test proposes to measure the “Intelligent Gen- 
eral Reader's Vocabulary’, neither common nor 
technical words being considered Median scores 
for grades IX through college graduate are given 


"Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test. Edward B. Greene 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co 
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This is considered in the clinic as a difficult test, 
generally reserved for use with advanced older 
children and adults. 


23. Diagnostic Examination of Silent Read- 
ing Abilities, M. J. VanWagenen and 
August Dvorak. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Educational Test Bureau, 1940. 


The test is published in three divisions. The 
Intermediate ivision is used for those achieving 
at the Grade IV and V level, Junior Division for 
those achieving in Grades VI through IX, end the 
Senior Division in Grades X through XIII. Each 
Division has three parts: Rate of Comprehension, 
Vocabulary Background for Reading ( perception 
or relations, vocabulary, and general information) , 
and Comprehension. Raw scores of Part I of all 
Divisions are comparable. Raw scores on Parts II 
and III must be converted to C-scores to be com- 
pared. Only Part I is timed. Vocabulary is ana- 
lyzed into two parts: Vocabulary in Context, and 
Vocabulary—lsolated Words. Comprehension is 
measured by five tests: Central Thought, Clearly 
Stated Details, Interpretation, Integration of Dis- 
persed Ideas, and Drawing Inferences. Parts Il 
and III are long and, in some instances, must be 
given in several sessions. This is especially true 
if the sub;ect is also a slow reader. 


Vocabulary scores from the achievement 
tests may also be used as measures of vocab- 
ulary. Care must be taken in interpreting 
these sub-test scores, however, since they 
are often based upon small samples of vocab- 
ulary and do not yield as reliable a score 
as the entire battery. (See 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, and 15 above) 


COMPREHENSION: Tests to measure vari- 
ous comprehension skills have been pre- 
sented. Such achievement tests as 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, and 15, listed above and test 23 
in the vocabulary section also have compre- 
hension parts in the battery. At times spe- 
cial tests are required. For example, tests of 
study skills are needed with some subjects. 
The one used in the Reading Service is de- 
scribed below. 


24. Study Habits Inventory, C. Gilbert 

Wrenn. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1941. 
The inventory presents a check list of study habits 
and is scored in terms of weights. This enab'es 
the investigator to determine the general effective- 
ness of the subject's study skills and to point up 
specific skill and area weaknesses. Rapport and 
“subject honesty’ within the spirit of the inventory 
are needed if the inventory is to be effective in 
measuring. 


RATE OF READING: Specially constructed 
rate tests are available in several of the bat- 
teries listed above. (See 11, 12, 13, and 14. 
Tests 15 and 23 have been found very use- 
ful in the Reading Service.) 


ORAL READING: Tests are available in 
9 and 15 above. Test 9, the Standardized 
Oral Reading Paragraphs, is used almost ex- 
clusively in the Reading Service. 
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In this section of the paper a number of 
the tests used to diagnose reading disability 
have been presented. In the next part, those 
tests used to screen for inhibiting factors 


are discussed. 


Summary 


In a reading clinic psychological and 
achievement tests are important tools in 
the hands of the diagnostician. They are 
major in importance in the diagnostic ex- 
amination of reading disability; they assist 
in evaluating pupil growth; and they serve 
to assist in research. They are useful in esti- 
mating learning expectancy level, in meas- 
uring reading achievement, and in screening 
for factors that inhibit growth. They also 
aid the diagnostician in ferreting out the 
presence of psychological and physiological 
factors. 


WITTY, Paul. How to Become A Better 
Reader. Chicago, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1953, 304p. 


This is an excellent book to use in teaching 
slow readers, or for a slow reader to use by him- 
self. The first 185 pages discuss the art of read- 
ing and help the reader to discover his own dif- 
ficulties. In the case of a retarded reader who 
has had the opportunity to be tested and analyzed 
by an expert, these first chapters will explain, in 
simple terms, just what the analysis results mean 
and what can be done to remedy the defects 
found. 


Then follow interestingly written chapters on 
the various techniques of good reading. Each 
chapter has special exercises to develop these 
techniques: skimming, finding main ideas, finding 
details, appreciation, study skills, reference skills, 
and vocabularly enrichment. Suggestions for per- 
sonal book selection and development of maturity 
in reading are discussed. A bibliography of sug- 
gested books covers a variety of interests. We did 
note a definite lack of Catholic titles. 


The last section of the book contains twenty 
articles by various authors, picked for interest to 
young people. Directions for timing to find 
actual reading rate, and comprehension and vocab- 
ulary tests are provided. Keys to the tests give 
the serious reader opportunity to check his prog- 
ress. Reprints of the popular SRA Reading Prog- 
ress Folder allows the check to be made in the 
book. However, this is a bound book and 
would probably be better used as a text with the 
separate folders used to record answers. 


We like this book. It seems to be an answer 
to the poor reader who must help himself im- 
prove, and it certainly is an excellent aid to the 
reading clinician who is constantly looking for a 
text to be used with her high school and college, 
or adult, students. All readers will find the book 
stimulating as well as interesting and helpful. 
SISTER MARY EDWARDINE, O.S.F., Assistant Di- 
rectress, The Archbishop Cushing Educational 
Clinic, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Screening for Auditory Acuity 


MECHANICAL INSTRUMENTS: 
Their Function in a Reading Clinic 


The casual visitor at a Reading Clinic is 
usually much impressed by the instruments 
he sees there and judges the efficiency of 
the clinic by the number of these instru- 
ments, or gadgets as he may call them. Just 
how important are these instruments, and 
what part do they play in the total work of 
a reading clinic? 


The Reading Clinic aims to assist children 
and adults to reach their full reading capac- 
ity. As such, it is interested in reading in 
relation to the individual's development. 
Work is planned with this in mind. The 
individuals who come to a clinic may be 
those who are good readers but wish to im- 
prove, or individuals who have a serious 
reading disability. The first step then in ef- 
ficient clinical work is to study the indi- 
vidual, diagnose his problems, and plan an 
effective program—one which will be con- 
stantly progressive in planning as the indi- 
vidual continues to improve his reading 
power. To do this requires the use of many 
instruments and means for study: observa- 
tions, case histories, standardized and in- 
formal tests, and mechanical instruments, as 
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SISTER MARY JULITTA, OSF 


DireEcTOR of the Reading Clinic 
The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee 


Sister Julitta discusses the various instru- 
ments used in most Reading Clinics and 
stresses the fact that, though clinicians make 
use of instruments and devices in diagnosis 
and teaching, still the most important in- 
strument of all is the teacher—and the 
pupil. 

also the utilization of books, magazines, 
papers, and devices. 

This article will be restricted to the place 
of the more common mechanical instruments 
in the hands of experienced diagnosticians 
and clinicians as a part of the total clinical 
reading program. The instruments may be 
roughly classified as those used for diagnos- 
tic purposes and those used for instructional 
purposes. Most common among those used 
in diagnostic study are instruments for 
screening sensory defects. 


AUDITORY TESTING 


The audiometer aids in the detection of 
exact auditory acuity for different frequency 
levels, thus having an advantage over the 
whisper or clock test. It is possible for in- 
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Checking Visual Perception with the Keystone Telebinocular 


dividuals to have normal hearing generally, 
but to have a deficiency on certain definite 
frequencies which will interfere with hearing 
of particular sounds. The experienced clini- 
cian may observe this possibility, but as in 
the case of a medical specialist, he will wish 


to verify such observations and obtain exact 
information. 


VISION TESTING 


The very important sensory area in which 
a thorough screening is desired is the field of 
vision. The diagnostician is not satisfied 
with the tests of acuity at distance in a 
monocular situation; he will wish to know 
much more about the functional aspects of 
vision at both close and far range. Muscular 
balance and coordination, fusion of the 
images of the two eyes, and power easily 
to adjust from far to near focus are some of 
the functional vision problems of importance 
to the reading specialist. Before working at 
the development of perceptual power and of 
increasing reading speed, it is important to 
know if the visual mechanism is prepared 
for these steps; if not, the clinician will wish 
to seek professional aid for correction. 
Studies have shown that there are cases of 
visual discomfort which take so much un- 
conscious effort for adjustment on the part 
of the reader that he is unable to give full 
attention to the thought of the reading mat- 
ter, and so is deficient in comprehension. 


Aiding in the study of the functional 
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vision pattern is the ophthalmograph, an 
instrument for recording the eye movements 
of an individual while he is reading. In 
some cases, the eyes seem to function nor- 
mally while in a static position, but fail to 
do so while reading printed matter. The 
film will point out certain muscular difficul- 
ties and lack of coordinated eye movement. 
In addition to this physical aspect, the in- 
strument gives the specialist some informa- 
tion on symptoms of poor reading; e.g., poor 
eye movement patterns which may be arrhy- 
thmical and characterized by many regres- 
sions and very poor eye span. Since the film 
is on a very limited amount of material and 
the reader is functioning in an unnatural 
situation, the speed and comprehension 
scores are not too valid, but the symptoms of 
visual inefficiency and poor reading habits 
are of special interest to the diagnostician 
and are more accurate than observation. 
Therefore, the results can be interpreted only 
in the light of the total picture revealed by 
the complete case study. The movement 
may show a poor reading pattern because of 
very inadequate word recognition, visual in- 
efficiency, constant work with material 
beyond the reader's instructional and in- 
dependent reading levels, or other causes, 
each of which must be determined in the 
light of the total picture. This graphic pic- 
ture of eye movement habits serves as a fine 
point of departure in establishing goals and 
discussing certain bad reading habits with 
the more mature student, and will also give 
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Photographing Eye Movement on the American Optical Company Ophthalmograph 


him a pictorial summary of progress which 
is important in proper motivation and 
goal setting. As instruction continues, the 
clinician will be able to detect skimming 
instead of rapid reading in the study of the 
individual's speed record. This, incidentally, 
would help greatly in more accurate evalua- 
tion of reported speed gains. 

Another instrument which serves diag- 
nostic purposes as well as instructional pur- 
poses is a recording machine. In diag- 
nosis, a more careful study of reading errors 
can be made by play back of material origin- 
ally read by the student. The young child 
is also highly motivated by hearing his read- 
ing as it has improved at intervals. Both the 
pupil and the clinician in their daily work 
may not realize the improvement made be- 
cause they are working from day to day; 
however, when readings are recorded and 
previous readings re-played, there is a defi- 
nite stimulating effect as noted by clinicians 
and pupil in such remarks as these: “Is that 
really the way I read? Well, it certainly 
was worthwhile to work during the sum- 
mer.” Or the remark of a 7th grader to a 
clinician who was working with his oral 
reading problem: “You should have heard 
my reading when I started. This sounds good 
in comparison to that.” The feeling of suc- 
cess and confidence is a very important fac- 
tor in re-education. Again, the recording 
instrument will show errors to the child 
and help him realize the need of correction. 


Among the more common training instru- 
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ments in use today, we have the tachisto- 
scopes and the pacers. Tachistoscopic in- 
struments are aimed at improving speed of 
perception and perceptual span. To under- 
stand fully the place of this in the reading 
improvement program, a few comments on 
the nature of reading and the nature of the 
mind are necessary. 


Reading is fundamentally a thinking proc- 
ess, and this thinking is reflected in the per- 
ception of units of thought. Again, there 
is a variation of reaction time and natural 
speed of response to situations in various 
individuals. All reading instruction must 
take into consideration the powers of the 
individual. Such factors as familiarity with 
the ideas and with the word forms will have 
a definite effect on the speed with which an 
individual will recognize words and groups 
of words. Finally, we cannot emphasize the 
fact sufficiently that word recognition is not 
wholly a physical process; it is funda- 
mentally a mental process, and, as such, re- 
quires the work of the mind in discrimina- 
tion and recall. Further, for perceiving 
thought units, it is the mind which actually 
sees the group of words which express an 
idea; thus, the physical act of seeing the 
group of words is therefore conditioned by 
the individual’s thinking power, his fa- 
miliarity with materials, and his physical per- 
ception span. 

When we consider these factors, we will 
see in what way the tachistoscopes are of 
value. They 4elp to develop alertness and 
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observational powers to stimulate the in- 
dividual to do a better job at peripheral in- 
terpretation of the printed symbols and to 
increase his speed of perception. Again, 
the speed of perception of word forms and 
interpretation of printed symbols cannot be 
adequately improved if the individual re- 
ceiving training is unacquainted with the 
word symbol and the structure of words. 
It is evident then, that tachistoscopic work is 
one type of aid which can be used within a 
total reading program. The tachistoscopes 
offer many other versatile uses to the alert 
clinician; e.g., help in training individuals 
with poor visual discrimination power and 
poor visual memory through visualization 
and the after image. 


In order to make the tachistoscopic train- 
ing effective in actual reading situations, the 
clinician again needs to direct the individual 
in carrying his newly acquired skill into 
normal reading situations. The pacers now 
on the market do offer opportunity for di- 
rect transfer of this increased speed and 
span of perception into reading longer pas- 
sages closely paralleling normal reading sit- 
uations. By means of an occluding device 
the individual is challenged to a higher rate 
of reading and will be encouraged to read 
in larger units of thought. Here again, it 
is necessary to keep in mind the fundamental 
ideas about reading in relation to thinking, 
background of experience, and instruction in 
reading. The pacers, used intelligently under 
the direction of a clinician who is aware of 
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Recording a Child’s Oral Reading on a Disk 


the individual's power, can become an ef- 
fective means of greater speed while at the 
same time retaining comprehension powers. 
However, the pacers, in themselves, will not 
do the work of increasing speed if the in- 
dividual is not grounded in good reading 
habits; on the contrary, they may accentuate 
his difficulties if used indiscriminately when 
the needs of the original diagnosis indicate 
re-education of reading habits rather than 
simple improvement of speed of compre- 
hension. The clinician will be able to de- 
termine the advisability of using such me 
chanical devices on the basis of her know!- 
edge of the individual, and the difficulty of 
the materials being used. 


In most clinics, some or all of the above 
mentioned mechanical aids are in use. In 
addition, they may also be using various 
audio-visual aids adapted to the reading 
needs of pupils. The mechanical devices 
discussed are not all inclusive but should 
give the reader an idea of the function of 
such aids in clinical work. In a few clinics 
where the vision specialist is part of the 
staff the instruments used in vision train- 
ing and correction of functional visual dif- 
ficulties will also be in use. However, 4 
large number of clinics refer their cases for 
correction to a vision specialist. Strictly 
speaking, they are not reading improvement 
instruments, but related to the work in 
reading in so far as they correct a handicap 
to the learning process. 

In those clinics in which the instruments 
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Using the Renshaw Tachistoscopic Trainer (foreground) and the SRA Reading Accelerator 


for reading diagnosis and instruction are not 
in use, the clinicians may be using other 
means for obtaining the same end. This 
can more readily be done in the training 
area than in the diagnosis. The trained 
diagnostician will, however, be alert to symp- 
toms and refer such cases immediately to the 
specialist instead of screening out cases as 
is done in those clinics having screening de- 
vices. 

In general, we may summarize certain 
basic ideas concerning the function and value 
of mechanical instruments in reading clinics: 


1. They serve as definite diagnostic aids 
for more exact measurement or more 
precise understanding of the true na- 
ture of the reading problem and its 
possible causes. Screening instruments 
do not replace medical services, but 
they make possible the intelligent 
selection of cases for referral to a 
specialist. 

2. The diagnostic values of the instru- 
ments are in proportion to the power 
of the individual diagnostician to in- 
terpret results in relation to the total 
case study of the individual obtained 
through various means including ob- 
servations, case histories, and measur- 
ing instruments. 


Instruments, although used for diag- 
nostic purposes, can also be powerful 


means in instructional work as moti- 
vating factors and also in the con- 
tinuous diagnosis which is part of good 
clinical instruction. 

Mechanical instruments should be used 
discriminately for instruction accord- 
ing to the findings indicated in the 
diagnostic study. They are never to 
be considered as a panacea. 
Mechanical instruments, whether 
mainly for diagnosis or instruction, 
are one of the aids at the clinician's 
disposal; as such, their effectiveness 
depends on the knowledge and in- 
genuity of the clinician. 

All work with mechanical instruments 
should be carefully and continuously 
guided. 


MECHANICAL INSTRUMENTS 
COMMON TO MANY CLINICS 


AUDITORY SCREENING 


The market offers a number of audi- 
ometers designed to determine accur- 
ately the exact hearing power of indi- 
viduals for the varied frequency levels. 
Equipment for individual testing is the 
desirable type for clinics. 
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Tachistoscope Training with the Keystone Overhead Projector Tachistoscope 


VISUAL SCREENING 


l. 


Ortho-Rater 


Rochester, New York: The Bausch 
and Lomb Optical Company. 
Tests both monocular and binocular visual acuity 
and vertical and lateral muscular balance at both 


far and near point. Originally designed for adults, 
it has been adapted for use with children. 


Keystone Visual Survey Test 


Meadville, Pennsylvania: The Key- 
stone View Company. 


Tests monocular acuity, vertical balance, and stere- 
opsis at far int; monocular and binocular acuity, 
lateral imbalance, and fusion at both near and 
far point. 


THE OPHTHALMOGRAPH 


Southbridge, Massachusetts: The 
American Optical Company (Any 
branch of the American Optical Com- 


pany ) 


Photographs the eye movements of pupils of vary- 
ing reading levels from Grade One through col- 
lege by recording the light reflected from the 
cornea as the eye moves across the lines of print. 
Cards have 25 words on those for the first four 
grades, and 50 words for the other levels. In- 
terpretative data and norms are available. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENT 


Various recording instruments are on 
the market. For filing purposes, the 
disc makes a fine record of the child's 
reading at intervals. For instructional 
work in noting improvements needed, 
the tape recorder is more serviceable. 
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READING PACERS 


1. Reading Rate Controller 
Chicago, Illinois. Stereo Optical 
Company. 
By means of adjusting the time required for the 
occluding plate to cover the page of reading matter, 
the reader is gradually challenged to a _ higher 
pace. Pages must be taken out of the books. 
2. S R A Reading Accelerator 
Chicago, Illinois. Science Research 
Associates. 
ge with an occluding plate for adjustable 
speeds as in the case of the rate controller. The 
book can be placed in the instrument in_ its 
original binding. 
TACHISTOSCOPES 
1. The Keystone Tachistoscope 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. The Key- 
stone View Company. 


This instrument is designed to control the ex- 
posure time of materials placed on 3 x 5 inch 
slides. Digit, word, phrase, sentence, and para- 
graph slides are provided. Accompanied by manual 
of directions. 


Renshaw Tachistoscopic Trainer 
Chicago, Illinois. Stereo Optical 
Company. 


This instrument provides tachistoscopic work 
Cards with digits and phrases are provided, at near 
point. 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK, 1954 


Christian Reading for a United World 


February 21-27 
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AVR Rateometer, a Portable Accelerator 


Remedial Reading Equipment 


Miss Ruth Newman is director of remedial 
reading services at Wright Junior College, 
Chicago. Wide teaching experience with 
adults and service to children in psycholog- 
ical clinics is shown in her survey of tools. 
She is secretary of the Chicago Chapter of 
the International Council for the Improve- 
ment of Reading Instruction, and a member 
of the editorial staff of their journal NEWS. 


Reading clinics, like medical clinics, of- 
fer exceptional help to the exceptional or 
severely retarded reader. But what of the 
great numbers of readers in our schools and 
adult education programs, not so severely 
handicapped as to require clinical guidance, 
or prevented by time or distance from using 
these clinical services? The nearly 150 read- 
ing clinics now open in the United States 
have a capacity of approximately 15,000 
readers, a small fraction of the need. For 
these persons the local school and library 
must provide not only basic screening, which 
identifies those in need of special help, but 
a minimum of testing, equipment for self- 
help and a professionally guided program 
of instruction for all but the most severe 
cases of retardation. 

In large school systems, counsellors and 
adjustment teachers identify and aid indi- 
viduals. Special classes provide group in- 
struction. But in the small school the class- 
room teacher and particularly the librarian 
must both identify and aid the student with 
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for Schools 


RUTH NEWMAN 


a reading problem. A small but growing 
number of librarians have training in re- 
medial reading techniques, a field of study 
worthy of consideration by our library 
schools. 

Dr. Helen Robinson of University of Chi- 
cago Diagnostic Reading Clinic reports that 
from five to forty percent of the pupils of 
our schools have been labelled retarded in 
reading. The variations come from a num- 
ber of factors, such as the definition of “re- 
tardation”, the social environment of the 
school, the level of intelligence of the com- 
munity, and the grade coverage of the school. 
It devolves upon the school, the school li- 
brary and the public library to serve the vast 
majority. 

In 1935 the Chicago public schools began 
their unique program of adjustment teach- 
ing, which has become a model and guide 
for similar service throughout the world. 
The economic and psychological advantage 
of serving the exceptional reader, and the 
maladjusted child, within his school home 
can hardly be underestimated. This reserves 
the services of the reading clinics for those 
severe cases where a full professional guid- 
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ance is needed. It serves to prevent the de- 
velopment of grave handicaps by early recog- 
nition and assistance. 

Wright City Junior Coliege, Chicago, deal- 
ing with a student load of nearly 8000 adults 
and late adolescents and the high turnover 
of a two year program, has found itself 
pressed by problems of costs in providing 
equipment needed to serve large numbers of 
persons rapidly, at the point of early contact. 

The following survey of available equip- 
ment was made in an attempt to find mass- 
produced, low-cost equipment, with empha- 
sis on self-help tools.’ 


What are criteria for the evaluation of 
reading devices? 

In the last analysis specific criteria for 
equipment evaluation must be set forth in 
a given reading program, but the following 
may be general enough to be pertinent in 
most situations. 


A. Effectiveness. Does the device evalu- 
ate the skill it is intended to measure? 
Does it increase the skill it is in- 
tended to develop? Is ali of the ma- 
chinery or process necessary? Is the 
time of teacher and student conserved? 

B. Convenience. Is the device readily 
portable? Is it convenient to use? 
Can a pupil be easily trained to use it 
independently? If it is training de- 
vice, can it be used by the student for 
individual sessions? 
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Giving the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty 


C. Low cost. It is priced low enough to 
be available for use in the average 
classroam or library? Can it be pur- 
chased or rented by _ individuals 
through local agencies? 

D. Availability and service. Is the de- 
vice readily available? Can simple 
adjustments and repairs be made |o- 
cally? Is repair service available at 
nominal cost? 

E. Durability. Is the device durable 
enough for its intended use? Is the 
useful life of the device consistent with 
its price? Can it survive the intended 
individual use by students? 


An evaluation of existing devices. 


An evaluation of existing devices in terms 
of the above criteria is presented below in 
outline form. The list of units evaluated is 
not exhaustive but it includes a number of 
devices in general use. Statements made 
here will represent the views of the author. 


A. Near-point vision evaluation devices. 


There seems to be no device specifically 
designed to serve this purpose for a school 
or library reading program. The Orthorator 
( American Optical Company) includes neat- 
point visual acuity as one of many visual 
skills to be evaluated by binocular vision of 
a series of illuminated slides. The pro 
cedures and standards are worked out in 


'Triggs, Francis O. Remedial Reading. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, ‘ 
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Measuring Reading Skill with the AVR Eye-Analyzer 


terms of the entire battery of skills. No pro- 
cedure or standards specifically related to 
prognostication of success in reading skills 
are available from the manufacturer. The 
entire battery of tests requires eight minutes 
per individual. This factor is likely to be 


regarded as too time consuming in a school 
or library situation unless the visual test re- 
sults could be utilized in the students’ entire 


school or library experience. The cost is 
high, and relatively few schools and libraries 
can afford to invest so much for evaluation of 
near-point vision in relation to reading skill. 


Undoubtedly the wali chart for far-point 
vision is used in many places as an indica- 
tion of visual acuity for the referral of those 
with visual deficiencies to occulists or 
optometrists. However, a relatively small 
part of the students’ reading requires far- 
point vision. There seems to be a real 
need for the development of effective yet 
simple devices or tests for evaluation of the 
kind of near-point vision required in read- 
ing. This evaluation should measure the 
static visual component of image definition. 
It should also appraise the dynamic com- 
ponents of accommodation and coordina- 
tion as the pair of eyes move from fixation 
to fixation and line to line in a near-point 
reading situation. 


B. Eye-movement evaluation devices. 


A widely known device, was designed for 
eye-movement analysis, is the Ophthalmo- 
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graph (American Optical Company). This 
unit provides a head positioning clamp, a 
card of reading, and a beam of light for re- 
flection from each of the subject's eye lenses. 
A camera records on a moving film the 
movements of the light. beams and thereby 
the eye movements. This device requires an 
abnormal reading situation for the subject. 
It demands a technical skill on the part of the 
operator and interpretative skill on the part 
of the teacher who analyzes the film trace. 
It lacks portability, and requires a period of 
several minutes for the development of the 
film. Because of its high cost, few schools 
and libraries can affort to avail themselves 
of this diagnostic tool. 


More recently available is the Eye-An- 
alyzer (Audio-Visual Research), an inex- 
pensive paper and plastic spectacle type de- 
vice with an inclined transparent mirror in- 
clined to the axis of vision. As the subject 
reads a wide column of material the teacher 
can observe the reader's eyes precisely on 
the axis of vision at a short distance from 
the eyes. The teacher can evaluate the num- 
ber of fixations and regressions per line and 
the rhythm of eye movements or lack of it. 
An experienced observer can also detect lack 
of coordination of eyes in their attack upon 
new lines of reading. This unit is priced 
within the reach of every classroom and li- 
brary. It can be folded for storage in an 
envelope. 
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C. Evaluation and training devices for visual 
perception or eye-span skills. 


Teachers of reading recognize the need to 
motivate student reading. 

One mechanism which has been used to 
accomplish this end is the tachistoscope.’ 
Projection tachistoscopes are projectors 
equipped with timing devices so that units 
of material for visual drill can be exposed 
on a screen for a controlled period of time. 
This type of unit is manufactured in various 
forms for use with 2 x 2 and 3 x 4 slides. 
These are of moderate price and are readily 
available to schools. Most of these pro- 
jectors can be used for conventional pro- 
jection purposes and their multiple use de- 
tracts little from their effectiveness as 
tachistoscopes. The overhead type such as 
the Keystone unit offers the advantage of 
the use of a movable mask on a 3 x 4 slide. 
This allows lower cost slide material and 
more rapid movement from item to item 
in the exercise material. Units for indi- 
vidual use may be prepared more easily for 
the Keystone machine than for many others. 

The projection devices all share the dis- 


‘Renshaw, Samuel. Journal of Psychology, ‘The Visual 
Perception and Reproduction of Forms by Tachistocopic 
Methods."" Vol. XX (1945) pp. 217-232. 


New Supplement 


Previously published: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES 


FOR THE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH LITERATURE 
By 
DOUGLAS W. ALDEN and others 

1952 Supplement $1.75 


Books and Articles published from 1940 to 1948. Supplement 1949, Sup- 
plement 1950 and Supplement 1951. 4 vols. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


advantage of uniform class instruction. The 
teacher can strike only an average between 
the least able and the most able of the group 
as she flashes material of a given difficulty 
at a given time interval. 

Individual tachistoscopes are designed to 
allow the pupil to proceed at his own pace 
with material adapted to his needs. The 
Renshaw unit (Three Dimension) is moder- 
ately priced, but presentation of units is slow 
and the machine is inconvenient to use. The 
Renshaw device requires the user to drop a 
card into a slot, wind a disk shutter, and 
release the shutter to send a flash of light 
from a constant light source to the card. 

A new tachistoscope device is the Eye- 
Span Trainer (Audio-Visual Research). 
This individual tachistoscope is inexpensive. 
It requires no special lighting. It can be 
provided with practice material made on a 
typewriter or stencil duplicator and the en- 
tire kit of trainer and practice materials can 
be carried in a pocket or book. This device 
uses an elastic-operated paper shutter in a 
flat case with a means of position reference 
with the page of practice material. The use 
of the Eye-Span Trainer is easily mastered. 
It is rapid in operation in terms of number 
of practice items presented per unit time. 


EACH, $1.75 
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Improving Fixation Speed with the AVR Eye-Span Trainer 


The range of span per unit is from single All of these devices require a count of words 


number or letter sets to phrases of three or 
four words. 

These projection and individual tachisto- 
scopes serve to evaluate the student's skill 
and to train him to achieve a wider visual 


span in shorter units of time. As the student 
succeeds in improving his perception skills 
he becomes more ready to succeed in the 
actual reading process. 


D. Evaluation and training of skill in word 
recognition. 


There is no device developed up to this 
time that is specifically adapted to this pur- 
pose. The eye-movement devices give some 
evidence of need for training in this area 
since they indicate regressions which are 
often associated with poor word recognition. 
The paper and pencil tests appraised by a 
competent teacher provide the best avail- 
able evidence in this area of evaluation. 
Teacher-prepared drill material seems to be 
the most effective means of training the stu- 
dent in rapid word recognition. 


E. Evaluation and training of reading rate. 


A number of devices have been developed 
to aid in this area. They are classed gen- 
erally as reading accelerators. They consist 
of some form of control of the reader's 
rate either by complete occlusion of the 

iding matter by a shutter or by guidance 
of the reader's eye along the page by a rod. 


in some vertical distance of the given reading 
column. This factor must then be combined 
with reading rate for a determination of rate 
setting of the reading guide shutter or rod. 
With some units this is done by a table of 
numbers, with others by a slide rule. 

One well-known accelerator is the Read- 
ing Rate Controller (Three Dimension). 
This machine is inconvenient to use in that 
rate settings must be calculated from a three- 
page set of tables, and it is limited in its use 
to single page readings. If entire books are 
used, they must be separated into pages. 

The Reading Accelerator (Science Re- 
search Associates) is more versatile in its 
utility with any kind of reading material. 
This unit must be moved in two parts. The 
plastic shuttet guide track and the book 
thickness adjustment are relatively complex. 
Rate settings are calculated on a separate 
slide rule and transferred to the accelerator. 

The two foregoing units occlude the read- 
ing material with an opaque shutter. The 
Reading Pacer (Keystone) moves a rod 
down the page. Few reading teachers wish 
to allow the student the opportunity to re- 
gress behind the guide bar and therefore 
prefer those devices which provide a wider 
reading occluder than a rod. 

The Reading Rateometer (Audio-Visual 
Research ) occludes the reading material with 
a T-shaped shutter. It is the most compact 
machine available and is easily moved from 
place to place. It is the only accelerator 
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which has a built-in calculator to guide the 
reader directly to the proper rate setting of 
the machine. The Rateometer is the least 
expensive of the accelerators and is readily 
available to libraries and classrooms, and 
even to individuals. Its portability and dura- 
bility make it useful as a circulating learn- 
ing aid in a library or as a circulating rental 
unit in a bookstore. 


F. Evaluation and Training of Comprehen- 
sion. 


No mechanical devices serve to evaluate 
this skill directly. Paper and pencil tests 
and discussions give the best available evi- 
dence of reading comprehension. They are 
often used in conjunction with rate training 
on the accelerator to insure the student's 
progressing in reading rate and comprehen- 
sion simultaneously. These tests can be com- 
bined in their use with individually pre- 
scribed programs of reading using materials 
which are graduated in difficulty. 


A selection of devices for a minimum read- 
ing program. 
From the discussion above, it can be con- 
cluded that when properly used mechanical 


Magic-Mend — the wonder adhesive 
that repairs books and binds peri- 
odicals in a few minutes for only a 
few cents—is now available in a 
handy plastic squeeze bottle. To use, 
point spout... squeeze . . . spread 
adhesive with side of applicator top. 
That's all. Quick. Simple. Economical. 
No brush required. 

Half-pint of Magic-Mend in new 
plastic bottle . . $1.95 postpaid 


remarkable MAGIC-MEND in 
convenient new container / 


aids can make a contribution to a reading 
program. Available devices afford aid in 
the following areas: 

Visual skill analysis 

Eye-span evaluation and training 

Rate evaluation and training 


It would probably be generally agreed that 
a minimum reading program should include 
some approach to each of these areas. The 
cost of a complete set of mechanical aids will 
vary from under fifty dollars to over five 
hundred dollars depending on the choices 
made. 


CALENDAR—Begins on Page 42. 


November 27, Minnesota-Dakota Unit. Academy 
of the Holy Angels, Minneapolis. 
November 28, Northern California Unit. Fall 
meeting. Mercy High School, San Francisco. 
December 5, Albany Unit. Winter meeting. 
December 13, Philadelphia Area Unit. Fall meet- 
ing. 
1954 


January 24, New England Unit. Annual Book 
Festival, New England Mutual Hall, Boston. 


January 31-February 6, American Library Associa- 
tion. Midwinter conference, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. =‘ STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Catholie Library Association 


MINUTES OF THE 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Reference Libraries Section of the Catholic 
Library Association approved by the Executive 
Council at the Columbus Conference ( Petition and 
approval on file at the Executive Office) was 
formed as an outgrowth of earlier meetings held 
under the name of Catholic Association of Refer- 
ence Libraries, 1951, and the Reference Libraries 
Round Table, 1952. 

The objectives of the section have been stated 
as: 

“Purpose and Need. The stated purpose, as 
approved in our meeting of April 7, 1953, is to 
pool experience in an effort to produce solutions 
in problem areas of personnel, statistical reports, 
standards, acquisition and discarding of recorded 
(graphic) materials, utilization of special tech- 
niques in mechanical aids, such as micro-filming, 
multiple forms, etc., the investigation of reading 
development problems, including alumni and 
alumnae reading surveys, studies of buildings, stu- 
dent-faculty-library relations; publisher and book- 
store relationships, accrediting association stand- 
ards, subscription books and major relationships 
with other libraries, library educational and other 
agencies. 

The need for this section is demonstrated by 
the applications from over thirty institutions in 
the college, university nad seminary categories, 
and from library schools, historical and educational 
societies interested in furthering the objectives of 
the Section. 

In contrast to the College Libraries Round 
Table, which is composed of members interested 


in college library work, we propose an organiza- 
tion of institutions and socteties, which are ca- 
pable of taking prompt and decisive action on the 
agenda of the Section. Such institutions and 
societies will be represented in the Section by one 
responsible administrator.” 

As a result of preliminary questionnaires sent 
out, thirty-two charter members established the 
Section at the Columbus Conference. Officers 
elected at this Columbus session were: Eugene P. 
Willging (Catholic University) chairmen; Rev- 
erend Edmond F. X. Ivers, S.J., ( Woodstock) vice- 
chairman, and Sister Helen, $.N.D., (Trinity Col- 
lege) secretary-treasurer. 

The main items considered at Columbus were: 

A. A survey of practices dealing with dupli- 

cate and exchange lists of periodicals. Mr. Vic- 
tor A. Schaefer presented a summation of the 
Notre Dame experience indicating that salary over- 
head alone was $6,000 a year and that affiliated 
services were quite considerable and that Notre 
Dame was beginning to question whether mi- 
crofilm or microcard should not be used in- 
stead of building up files of printed materials only. 
Some of the smaller libraries represented indi- 
cated the great value to them of an exchange pro- 
gram. Miss McCann (Duquesne) pointed out 
that local exchange arrangements often necessitate 
the maintenance of files and that it might not be 
possible to utilize the services of United States 
Book Exchange as extensively as one of the par- 
ticipants had thought. 
_ B. Mr. Willging gave a summary of the micro- 
film projects developed at Catholic University 
pointing out particularly the emphasis on filming 
of newspapers such as the Osservatore Romano and 
of American diocesan papers such as the Cincin- 
nati Catholic Telegraph. 
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C. The recently developed plan of extensive 
cooperation with the Union Catalog at the Li- 
brary of Congress in an attempt to locate un- 
located titles of Catholic works was described by 
Mr. Willging who has been working closely with 
the Union Catalog in this connection. Some thirty 
or forty leading Catholic university, seminary and 
college libraries are now cooperating on an active 
and constant basis and the results have been fairly 
successful. 


NEW MEMBERS 
INDIANA 
South Bend 


Miss Betty Lou Hammargren, Univ. of Notre Dame 
Donald W. Johnson, Univ. of Notre Dame 


IOWA 


Dubuque 
Sister M. Immaculata, R.S.M., St. Joseph Mercy Hosp. 
Mt. St. Bernard Seminary Library 
Ottumwa 
Sister M. Christine, C.H.M., St. Joseph Hosp. 
KANSAS 
Basleyville 


Sister M. Arsenia, O.S.B., Baileyville H.S. 
Kansas City 


Sister M. Rose, S.P.S.F., St. Margaret Hosp. 
KENTUCKY 
Erlanger 
Sistetr M. Thomasine, O.S.B., St. Henry H.S. 


Louisville 
Miss Betty Jane Delius, Bellarmine Coll. 
Sister M. Sebastian, R.S.M., Acad. of Our Lady of 


Mercy 
MAINE 
Alfred 
Brother Marcel, F.1.C., La Mennais Coll. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Sister M. Clarella, Institute of Notre Dame 
Mr. William H. Blohm, Jr., Remington-Rand, Inc. 
Rev. Mr. Louis M. Reitz, St. Mary's Seminary 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Sister M. Honoria, Cathedral H.S. 
Fitchburg 

Mother M. Carmelita, Holy Family Institute 

wrence 

Brother Peter Louis, F.M.S. 
Mattapan 


Miss Theodora Scoff, Mattapan Branch Library 
Norwood 

Mr. O. Hunt Bowman, Archivist, Secretary of State 
W orcester 


Rev. Aime Deschamps, A.A., Assumption Coll. 


MICHIGAN 


De La Salle Collegiate H.S. 
Miss Mary E. McNamara, Henry Ford 44> 
os - So Carmen (Brown) R.S.M., Our y of Mercy 


Sister M. Therese, I.H.M., St. Agnes H.S. 
Sister Frances Loretta, I.H.M., St. Rose H.S. 


Highland 
Sister M. Gertrude Ann., S.S.J., St. Benedict HLS. 
ackson 

Sister Margaret Clare, S.C., St. Mary Sch. 
Monroe 


Sister o- Catherine Siena, I.H.M., St. Mary's Convent 
Sister M. Ludwina, I.H.M., St. Mary's Convent Coll. 


Pontiac 
Mrs. Mary Giblin Quilhot, St. Joseph's Mercy Hosp. 


Saginau 


Sister M. Lucy (MacDonald), R.S.M., St. Andrew H.S. 
MINNESOTA 
Fairfax 


Rev. J. L. Neudecker, St. Andrew's Parish L. 
Faribault 

Sister M. Regis, O.P., Bethlehem Acad. 
Rochester 

The Librarian, St. Mary's Hosp. 
Minneapolis 

Sister Agnes Carmel, Ascension Sch. 
St. Paul ae 

Sister Carolyn, C.S.J., Nativity Sch. 

Sister Hubert Marie, C.S.J., St. Leo's Sch. 
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CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK, 1954 


Plans are well under way for the celebratior 
of Catholic Book Week for 1954. His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman has accepted the post 
of honorary chairman. Christian Reading for « 
United World has been selected as the theme 
and a professional artist is preparing a three color 
line and half-tone poster. A completely new 
folder of “Ideas for Catholic Book Week 1954 
is being prepared by Mr. Phillips Temple, Librar 
ian of Georgetown University. 


Two annotated lists—one for adults, and the 
other for young people—of the year’s best Cath- 
olic books of all publishers are also in prepara- 
tion. Dr. Helen Butler, Professor of Librarian- 
ship, Marywood College, and President of the 
Catholic Library Association, and Sister Marie 
Inez, Librarian of the College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minn., have agreed to prepare the chil- 
dren’s and young people’s booklist. Brother Ed- 
mund Joseph, F.S.C., Librarian, La Salle Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Lucy Murphy of the Buffalo 
Public Library, and Rita Keckeissen, Librarian of 
St. Peter’s Library in New York, have accepted 
the task of compiling the adult booklist. 


A Book Week Kit will again be available. It 
will contain two posters illustrating the theme 
of Book Week for 1954—"Christian Reading for 
a United World.” A copy of the folder of 
“Ideas for Catholic Book Week” will be in- 
cluded. In addition, 30 copies each of the adult 
and the booklist for children and young people 
will be found in the kit. The price of the kit 
is $1.00. 


The select lists will be available in bulk from 
the Catholic Library Association at 75¢ per hun- 
dred. A space will be provided on the book- 
lists for a 3-line imprint. The cost of such im- 
print will be $1.25 for 250 copies and 25¢ per 
hundred copies over 250. Orders must be placed 
early to assure delivery of imprinted lists by 
Book Week. 


Posters and the folder of “Ideas for Catholic 
Book Week” may be purchased for 15¢ each. 
All orders and correspondence about Book Week 
should be addressed to the Catholic Library As- 
sociation, Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Il. 
Postage will be free on all prepaid orders, but 
will be charged on all billed orders. 


Catholic Book Week 1954 can be a successful 
venture only if each member of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association resolves to contribute some of 
his ideas and energy to it. The major burden of 
responsibility for Catholic Book Week will fall 
on the individual unit chairmen. The National 
Committee for Catholic Book Week will do its 
best to be of assistance. The Book Week kit, 
the two booklists, the poster, and the folder of 
ideas will help unit chairmen to plan their local 
Book Week celebrations. A most important fac- 
tor is local publicity. The folder of “Ideas for 
Catholic Book Week 1954” is full of suggestions 
for the promotion of Book Week, as well as how 
to obtain newspaper and radio coverage of local 
activities. National publicity is being handled by 
Father Vincent T. Mallon, M.M., Executive Secre- 
tary. 

National Book Week Committee: 


His Eminence, Francis, Cardinal, Spellman, 
Honorary Chairman, Archbishop of New 
York, New York, N.Y. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 
Sister M. Claudia, ihm 


SHIPLEY, Joseph T., ed. Dictionary of 
World Literature. New rev. ed. New 


York, Philosophical Library, 1953. $7.50 


The original edition of 1943, now out-of-print, 
is superior to this revision which is 212 pages 
briefer. The chief value of this dictionary ap- 
pears to be the listing of words and phrases in the 
language of criticism such as “folly literature” and 
‘fastnachtspiel.”” But many of these useful for- 
eign phrases have been omitted in the present 
edition, and references are made to omitted en- 
tries such as “comedy” and “parody” with good 
reference guides within the article to authors or 
bodies of literature. Good articles such as “Greek 
Theatre” and “Dramatic Criticism” have been 
omitted in this edition. Some types of literature 
are poorly treated such as “social criticism’ and 
“propaganda” although the article on “history” is 
quite good. The volume is superior as a word 
dictionary to foreign words and phrases in the 
language of literary criticism, but it is inferior 
to Thrall and Hibbard, A Handbook to Literature 
(New York, 1936) for giving an adequate guide 
for a reference librarian to world literature by 
types and forms. WILLIAM J. MONIHAN, S. J., 
Librarian, University of San Francisco. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
helen 1. butler, phd. 


BUHET, Gil. The Innocent Knights; w. 
from the French by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 
Viking, 1953. 280p. $3.50 


A gently humorous tale of six boys, unjustly 
deprived of a holiday by their schoolmaster, who 
organized themselves into a knightly band and 
barricaded themselves into an ancient fortress, and 
there held out for ten days against parents and 
village authorities. Only their elders’ surrender 
and the diplomacy of the prefect of the Depart- 
ment of the Pyrenees-Orientales brought them 
out again. A novel of atmosphere and amusing 
spoofing which better readers, girls particularly, 
may enjoy. 


CARAMAN, Philip, ed. Saints and Our- 
selves. Kenedy, 1953. 146p. $2.50 


Character-essays, originally published 1952 in 
The Month, on eleven favorite saints from St. 
Augustine to Maria Goretti, with an introductory 
chapter on early martyrs who by their stead- 
fastness made later saints possible. Writers in- 
clude Sheila Kaye-Smith, Douglas Hyde, Rosalind 
Murray, J. B. Morton and others. Treatment is 
somewhat uneven, but the whole is illuminating. 
For older students. 
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EFFICIENCY 
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New York 11 
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Library Efficiency Corp. 
36 West 20th Street, New York 11 
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THE COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA; comp. and ed. by the staff 
of the Columbia Encyclopedia. Viking, 
1953. 109p. $7.95, thumb indexed $8.95 


Abridgement of the Columbia Encyclopedia, 2d 
ed, which is about one-third as large physically 
and contains about one-fourth as many words. 
Reduction has been achieved by cutting the num- 
ber of entries and by shortening or compressing 
the sentences in the entries retained. Essentially 
a fact encyclopedia, “the articles are capsules of 
information.” Tables, world and continental maps, 
pronunciation, English spelling, and data cor- 
rected to April, 1953, Bh this a useful and in- 
expensive tool where the original is not available. 


CRUZAN, Rose Marie. Practical Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. Rev. ed. McKnight, 
1953. 219p. $2.50 


A registered parliamentarian and teacher of 
parliamentary procedure defines terms, describes 
the conduct of a business meeting, motions, 
amendments and nominations, rules governing 
officers, committees, constitution and _ by-laws, 
club organization, and discussion hints. Much 
practical information is covered which will be 
helpful to adolescents and which they should 
know. End-paper charts list 13 ranking and as 
many non-ranking motions. 


DALY, Robert W. Guns of Yorktown. 
Dodd, 1953. 18lp. $2.50 


An associate professor of Naval History at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, with a doctorate in his- 
tory from Loyola University, writes this story of 
a teen-aged Virginian’s services during the Revo- 
lution with the French Navy that came to Wash- 
ington’s aid. Though the plot structure might 
have been tightened, the period-scenes seem au- 
thentic, and the theme (i.e. without France's aid 
we could not have won the war with England) 
is well implemented. Junior-high readability. 


GILBERT, Kenneth. Triple-Threat Patrol; 
illus. by Ernest Norling. Holt, 1953. 
214p. $2.50 


Two teen-aged boys join forces off Puget Sound 
with 16-year-old Tim and his crippled grand- 
father to fight off a gang stealing Tim’s logs. An 
ingenious trap set by one of the boys catches the 
thieves, thus enabling Tim to continue his school- 
ing. For younger adolescents. 


JACOBS, Emma Atkins. A Chance to Be- 
long; illus. by Oscar Liebman. Holt, 1953. 
214p. $2.50 


A Catholic Children’s Book Club selection, this 
story of a Czech family struggling to make a liv- 
ing with a nursery garden and greenhouse makes 
an effective picture of Old World family life ad- 
justing to New World conditions, and of a boy 
making a place for himself among his fellow stu- 
dents in a public high school. One very dra- 
matic episode discloses what his home in America 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


means to the youth. May be more popular with 
girls than boys, but should be available to both. 


PASLEY, Virginia. Holiday Candy Book; 
drawings by Barbara Corrigan Little, 
1952. 123p. $3 


Too late for listing last year but just as good 
for the 1953 holidays is this practical, simply- 
phrased volume of recipes and instructions. A 
preliminary chapter advises on thermometer use 
and the correction of recipes for varying condi- 
tions. Confections for winter holidays, spring, 
summer and autum follow, concluding with chil- 
dren's candies and quantity candy making. Mouth 
watering. 


PINKERTON, Kathrene. Bright with Silver. 
Rev. ed. Sloane, 1953. 364p. $4 


Older boys may be interested in this adult 
book about four Wisconsin brothers who dreamed 
of establishing a fox farm, grubbed ginseng roots 
to get funds, and by persistence and hard work 
eventually worked up to a multi-million-dollar fur 
business. Much information on the care, breed- 
ing and marketing of fox and mink fur is found 
in this success story. 


REID, Alexander. Young Traveler in 
France; ed. by Frances Clarke Sayers; illus. 
by Henry C. Pitz. Dutton, 1953. 224p. 
$3 (Young Traveler series) 


Within a story framework of two boys, their 
sister and parents touring France, the various 
sections of that country are described, the festi- 
vals and recreation, historical background, and 
people. Unusually lively and convincing. Map, 
illustrations, glossary and index included. This 
is an English series, four volumes of which have 
so far been “Americanized” by the editor by mak- 
ing central characters and dialog American. Jun- 
ior-high but solid enough for upper classmen. 


ROSS, Frank. Flying Windmills; the Story 
of the Helicopter. Lothrop, 1953. 192p. 
illus. $2.75 


From the Chinese top of uncertain origin and 
date, through da Vinci's experiments, down the 
years to Sikorsky’s successful machine, the history 
of the helicopter-is interestingly traced. Present- 
day achievements, impossible to other types of 
flying machines, are described and a prediction 
of future developments made. Simply phrased, 
with many photographs, this is excellent. 


TUFTS, Anne. The Super's Daughter; illus. 
by E. J. Smith. Holt, 1953. 216p. 
$2.50 


Requests will pile up for this story of a DP 
Czech family, the father a superintendent of a 
small Greenwich Village apartment house, the 
oldest girl in her senior year of high school and 
dreaming of becoming a cartoonist. Mystery, ro- 
mance, school activities, and a normal, whole- 
some family background will make it popular 
with girls. 
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YOUNG, Scott. Boy on Defense; drawings 
by James Ponter. Little, 1953. 246p. 
$2.75 
The Canadian hockey team of Scrubs on Skates, 

1952, comes to grief in this new book, chiefly 
through lack of team spirit and team play. Pete 
Spunska who gets them into trouble and pulls 
them out again, thereby solving his own and 
his father’s problems as well. While the plot 
hinges on personal antagonisms and _ last-minute- 
play victory, the lesson of leadership and coopera- 
tion is well interpreted. 


ZIM, Herbert S. What's Inside the Earth? 
Illus. by Raymond Perlman. Morrow, 
1953. 32p. $1.75 


Picture book on three age levels: pictures for 
the youngest, large type for third-fourth grades; 
small-type text of greater detail for junior high. 
Discusses composition of the earth, mining, caves, 
earthquakes, volcanoes and mountains. Good in- 
troduction to the subject. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
ethna sheehan 


A PICTURESQUE TALE OF PROGRESS, 
edited by Olive Beaupre Miller. Chicago 
1, Illinois (360 N. Michigan Ave.) The 
Book House for Children, 1952. 9v. 2651 
pages 2054 illus., charts, maps. $59.50 


This set of shiny, black bound volumes with 


gold lettering and colorful insets on each cover, 
is a “fascinating historical panorama” of man 
from the Stone Age to the 16th century. Each 
volume contains colored and black-white illustra- 
tions, maps, charts, footnotes, a summary and 
index. Volume Nine is an Index to the set with 
pronounciation and encyclopedic information 
given for pertinent entries. Certain topics such 
as Art, Architecture and Costumes are divided 
by types and countries. See and see also refer- 
ences are included. An effort seems to have been 
made to select entries to meet curricular demands. 


Four large areas dominate the organization of 
the complex amount of information which deals 
with literature, history, biography, economics, re- 
ligion and the other concerns of man. Volumes 
One and Two present the “Beginnings”, depict- 
ing the dweller of the early Stone Age and his 
successors in the more advanced civilizations of 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia. 

Volumes Three and Four deal with the “Con- 
quests” of Greece, Rome, Crete and the like and 
the beginnings of Christianity. Volumes Five and 
Six “New Nations” show the break up of the 
Roman Empire and the founding of France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain and England. Medieval life 
and the Renaissance are included. “Explorations” 
are the subject of Volumes Seven and Eight, 
Marco Polo, Columbus, Cortez and the Indians 
of North and South America, the opening up of 
China, Russia, the scourge of Genghis Khan. 
The drama of all this is caught not only in the 
pleasing narrative style of retelling customary dry 
facts, but the inclusion of folk tales and familiar 
stories, and in numerous biographies. The large 


A helpful guide for students of literature and everyone interested in books 


NORMS for the NOVEL 


by 


HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 


Literary Editor of America 


A book-length discussion of the principles 
by which fiction may be judged. 


NORMS FOR THE NOVEL is a greatly-expanded and revised book edi- 
tion of Father Gardiner’s well-known booklet, “Tenets for Readers and 
Reviewers,” first published in 1942. 


192 Pages e 


$2.00 


e@ Judgment of a book and assessment of its accord with moral prin- 
ciples—if it is to be done in a Christian spirit—must be done in a 
spirit of fair play that will be both charitable and just—Justice both 
to the author and the book—Praise can be fairly given while condemn- 


ing what must be condemned. 


CONTENTS: 


—Father Gardiner 


The Background; Five Principles for Moral Evaluation; “Realism” and 


Moral Evaluation; Principles on the Function of Literature; Literature’s Challenge to 


Creative Reading. 
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An inspiring new book... 


DP PRAYING 
THE 
GOSPELS 


By Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. 


Here, perfectly in keeping with the 
inspired Word, are almost two hun- 
dred prayers to help the Catholic 
reader become better acquainted with 
the life of Christ. Selecting passages 
from the Gospels to form one com- 
plete and continuous story, Father 
Lawrence G. Lovasik has interspersed 
this sacred story. with a prayer for 
each subject. His book, written with 
great sincerity and beauty, is ideal for 
all readers wishing a guide for short, 


daily meditations. $4.00 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


An All-American Book 
for All Americans 


One of the 
foremost col- 
lections of sto- 
ries, articles, hu- 
mor and cartoons 
ever published! This handsome, more than 500-page 
anthology was compiled by Victor Lasky, co-author 
of The Seeds of Treason, from the pages of the 
American Legion Magazine. Includ among the 
renowned group of contributors are: 

Douglas MacArthur Orville Wright 

Eddie Rickenbacker Richard E. Byrd 

Gretta Palmer Father Leopold Braun 
George Sokolsk Grantland Rice 
| Alexander Woollcott Zane Grey 
James A. Farley John Kieran 
. The American Legion's own book of good reading 
for all Americans is a ‘must’ for every library's 
shelves. It is certain to give your members many 
hours of reading pleasure. To be published No- 
vember llth. 512 pp. 6x9. LC 9s 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, Inc. 
Publishers of The Catholic Year 1954 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
In Canada: McClelland & Stewart, Ltd., Toronto 
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clear print, vocabulary level and general slan 
is for the reader in grades four to nine and fo 
either home or school use. Personal observa 
tions by the editor-author during extensive trave! 
plus the help of a professional historian add + 
the authenticity of the work. 


In a history of this scope, one encounters areas 
of controversy or of biased interpretation such 
as the origin of Christianity, the developmen: 
of the Catholic Church, heresies, Crusades and 
like. A Catholic will be disturbed in Volume 
Four to find that Christ is not given a divine 
birth although later He is endowed with a di- 
vine nature. In Volume Five the author dis- 
approves of the Christians turning the lash on 
those sects (Arians for instance) which did not 
agree with them. The account of Arius suffers 
from over-simplification. In Volume Six we also 
find the account of heresies inadequate. However, 
these and other instances where Catholic sensi- 
bilities are jolted, reflect not bigotry but the 
customary non-Catholic attitude. Sincerity is evi- 
dent and an effort has been made to be im- 
partial. There is so much of value in the set 
that we can and should overlook these few 
motes in the sunbeam. We go on record as 
recommending the set to Catholic teachers, li- 
brarians and parents. RICHARD J. HURLEY, 
Catholic University of America. 


KNIGHT, Frank. The Golden Monkey. 
1953. St. Martin’s Press. $2.50 


A really good sea story is a rarity. Here is 
one that zips along, with the smell of the salt 
sea and the roar of the wind in every line. In 
addition, it gives some history from an angle 
not often touched in our young people’s stories. 
Johnny Spinner of London gets the chance to 
sail to Australia in 1854, as cabin boy on the 
English clipper Merry Maiden, built by British 
ship-owners to challenge the American clippers 
at their own speedy game. Going to sea is the 
fulfilment of a dream for Johnny and, more im- 
portant, he may now have the opportunity to 
search for his father who disappeared in the Aus- 
tralian gold fields. The only clue Johnny has 
is the mention of a gold nugget shaped like a 
monkey. Doings on dry land are described as 
skilfully as are the sea adventures, and the sus- 
pense keeps up with satisfying vigor until the 
very end of the book. The only possible ad- 
verse criticism of this remarkable story is the 
introduction of a young girl disguised as an 
inept steward. The episode is handled, however, 
with good taste. Boys 11-16. ES. 


LADD), Elizabeth. Enchanted Island. 1953. 
Morrow. $2.50 


Judy is a sad and lonely little orphan when 
she arrives at the home of her uncle and aunt 
on the Maine coast. She begins to fit into her 
new life as she helps with the chores and makes 
friends with a neighbor boy, Dave. She goes 
lobstering with Dave and shares his disappoint- 
ment when his father punishes him for his care 
lessness during a storm by depriving him of the 
use of his boat. This is tragedy, because Dave 
has been planning to buy an outboard motor 
with the profits of his traps. Trouble strikes 
again when the boat is stolen. Still, everything 
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js just as we would like it to, with the chil- 
en finding the boat and Judy finding her place 
life. 


Burma Boy; illus. 
1953. Jr. Lit. 


LINDQUIST, Willis. 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. 
Guild—Whittlesey. $2 


Haji, son of the one-time rider of the giant 
Majda Koom, longs to find his beloved ele- 
phant friend who now leads a band of marauders. 
An error in judgment brings about Haji’s dis- 
missal from his job with the herd, and he is 
sent home to his village in disgrace. Time slips 
by. Suddenly panic surges over the community, 
because the wild elephants are advancing to dis- 
poil the rice paddies. If only there were some- 
thing Haji might do to attract Majda Koom’s 
attention and bring back memories of happy 
friendship. But Majda Koom has been wild so 
long—. Haji does try to work things out. 
All is vain until he is forced into a desperate 
decision. Boy and elephant engage in a battle, 
which is described in a breathless crescendo of 
action. There can be no doubt that this book 
will thrill boys 9-12. Vivid, clearcut writing, 
jungle and elephant lore, characterization, illus- 
trations, and print—all add up to a worthwhile 
story. (Junior Literary Guild selection for No- 
vember.) E.S. 


POOLE, Lynn. Your Trip into Space; illus. 
Clifford Geary. 1953. Jr. Lit Guild— 
Whittlesey. $2.75 


An enthusiastic but cool-headed expert discusses 
the probability that space will be conquered within 
the lifetime of his young readers. He backs his 
predictions with detailed analyses of progress in 
designing space craft, space suits, etc. and he gives 
some of the findings of experimentation into 
physical and psychological reactions of candidates 
for space voyages. This is an intensely readable 
book, illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
cuts. Has an index. (Junior Lit. Guild selection 
for November.) Teenage boys and girls. E.S. 


THAYER, Jane. 
illus. J. H. Barnum. 


$2 


Dexter is a very young dragon. He is amazed 
when he realizes, all of a sudden, that he can 
blow smoke from his nostrils. In his excite- 
ment he shows off and antagonizes the other 
animals. An even more amazing discovery brings 
the animals hastening back to Dexter, and now 
the little dragon tries to remember to be polite 
and modest, so that his playmates will like bim 
as well as the popcorn he can produce so easily 
from the cornfield. This jolly picture story is 
a selection of the Catholic Children’s Book Club 
for September. Ages 4-7. ES. 


The Popcorn Dragon; 
1953. Morrow. 


UNWIN, N. S. Proud Pumpkin. 
Jr. Lit. Guild—Aladdin. $2 


“I won't ever be eaten”, boasted the big, orange 
pumpkin. Sure enough, the farmer put him on 
a shelf all by himself, and Hallowe'en came, a 

ttle boy made him into a handsome jack o'lan- 
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Huntting for Library Books! 


© ADULT & JUVENILES 

@ QUALITY BUCKRAM BINDING 

@ PLASTI-KLEER ECONOMY BINDING 
PUBLISHER'S TRADE BINDINGS 


ANY BOOK — ANY PUBLISHER— 
ANY BINDING 


Huntting is the only wholesaler 
rendering this complete service. 

Huntting’s Catalogs are noted for 
completeness and useful, attractive 
arrangement. 

If you are not already on our 
mailing list, send today for 


0 STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG (6300 
titles ) 

[]) SPRING & FALL CATALOGS OF NEW 
JUVENILES 

HUNTTING'S 
ADULT BOOKS 
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0 If your buying system requires formal bids, 
please place us on your mailing list. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
29 Worthington St. 


Springfield 3, Mass. 
49 Years Serving Libraries & Schools 


tern. Lonely and disappointing days followed, 
however, and when the chipmunk took up resi- 
dence in his battered shell, the once proud pump- 
kin was glad to look forward to a life of useful- 
ness. 

The author's gay illustrations in fall colors give 
added attraction to this little Hallowe'en picture 
book for ages 5-8. (Junior Lit. Guild selection 
for October). E.S. 


Fighter 
1953. 


Sam Houston: 
Robert Burns. 


WRIGHT, F. F. 
and Leader; illus. 
Abingdon. $1.50 


Sam Houston, adopted son of an Indian chief, 
friend of Andrew Jackson, fighter, statesman, Gov- 
ernor, President of the republic of Texas, was a 
lonely and sorrowful man whose greatest achieve- 
ment was the conquering and ruling of his own 
spirit. This fascinating biography for the younger 
child has good print and a story simply put. The 
material on Indian life, the expansion of the 
West, the development of Texas is excellent. 
Ages 8-12. K.S. LAWLOR, Q.B.P.L. 


Catholic Children’s Book Club selections for No- 
vember. 


Picture Book Group: THE HEIR TO CHRIST- 
MAS, by Patricia Gordon. Viking, $2.50 

Intermediate Group: HURRY HOME, CANDY, 
by Meinert de Jong. Harper, $2.50 

Older Boys: AND NOW MIGUEL, by Joseph 
Erumgold. Crowell, $2.75 
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Fall Highlights 


A Spiritual Reader 


Compiled by Francis Edw. Nugent. Pleas- 
ant reading and solid spirituality designed 
to meet the requirements of the layman or 
religious who wants a bedside book for re- 
ligious inspiration. The best authors from 
Robert Hugh Benson to Leo J. Trese are 
represented by chapters which, though they 
can be read at random, have a certain con- 
tinuity of topic. $3.50 


The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain 


By Charles A. Fecher. Intended for the 
average reader, this book is the first full- 
length study, in any language, of Maritain’s 
thought. After a short biography, the au- 
thor sets forth in non-technical language 
Maritain’s contribution to every branch of 
philosophical inquiry and points out the 
work that lies ahead for his followers. $5.00 


Why | Entered the Convent 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. A com- 
panion volume to Why I Became a Priest, 
prepared by the same author and presenting 
accounts of women who have given up 
everything material to follow Christ. Told 
in an unexpected colloquial idiom, these 
stories show how human nuns really are. 
The contributors represent a good cross-sec- 
tion of women from every walk of life en- 
gaged in every conceivable kind of religious 
work. Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 


Don Francisco, the Story of 
St. Francis Xavier 


By Mary Purcell. The author of The Halo 
on the Sword now gives us an accurate and 
inspiring story of Francis Xavier, in which 
the man stands out lovable in himself and 
unique in his achievement. Ready Soon. 

$3.50 


New Fall Catalog available upon request 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 


Older Girls: *A CHANCE TO BELONG, by 
Emma A. Jacobs. Holt, $2.50 

Knowledge Builders: WITH THE BIBLE 
THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR, by Rich 
ard Beron, OSB, and Mary Perkins. Pantheon. 


$4.95 

JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD selections for No 
vember: 

For boys and girls 5 and 6 years of age: THE 
QUIET MOTHER AND THE NOISY LITTLE 
BOY by Charlotte Zolotow. Lothrop. $2 

For boys and girls 7 and 8 years of age: *MR. 
GRUMPY AND THE KITTEN by Fleur 
Conkling. Winston. $2 

For boys and girls 9, 10, 11 years of age: 
*BURMA BOY by Willis Lindquist. Whit- 
tlesey. $2 

For girls 12 to 16 years of age: GOLDEN SLIP- 
PERS by Lee Wyndham. Longmans. $2.75 

For boys 12 to 16 years of age: *YOUR TRIP 
INTO SPACE by Lynn Poole. Whittlesey. 

$2.75 


*Reviewed in this issue of C.L.W. 
E.S. 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


Vol. 22, no. 8, May 1952 
Vol. 23, no. 1, October 1952 
no. 2, November 1952 
no. 4, January 1953 
no. 6, March 1953 
Sixty cents per issue. 
These are needed by new members to complete 
their sets. Address: Editor, Maryknoll Seminary, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CATALOGER, BS in L S, Cath. U., 1944, ex- 
perience in cataloging, periodical bibliography, 
nursing school libraries, Address, M.J.S., 5035 
N E 19th St., Portland 11, Ore. 
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' tight, all one dollar each postpaid. Please 
| write Gladys Foreman, 908 Hyperion Ave- 
Los Angeles 29, Calif. (Member CLA) 
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